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2 te ee AFRESH PIELDS 
g Comedy. 3 acts. By Ivor Novello. 3 males, 6 fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. — N 

This play was produced successfully in London and New 
York. Two sisters inherit a Belgravian mansion, with all its 
luxurious effects, but without the income necessary for its 
upkeep. One sister, Lady Mary Crabbe, a widow, is an ener- — 
getic and business-like person; the other, Lady Lilian Bed- 
worthy, a languishing, posing and affected creature. Lady 
Mary’s husband, a Mr. Crabbe, had paid a visit to Australia, 
and while there had made the acquaintance of a warm-hearted 
inn-keeping family of the name of Pidgeon. In due course Mrs. 
Pidgeon, her daughter Una, and her brother Tom Larcomb, 
armed with the credentials supplied by the deceased Crabbe, 
call on the two ladies, with the result that the Pidgeons take 
up their abode with the aristocratic sisters as paying guests. 
Una, who had been a gauche, clumsy girl, makes a success at — 
Court when presented by Lady Strawholme, and finally pairs 
off with Lady Mary’s son, Tim, who had at first detested her. 
Lady Mary and Mrs. Pidgeon left to their own devices, plan 
to go around the world together. | ua 
(Royalty, $25.00.) Price, 85 cents. 
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NOAH | Lae 
Fantasy. 3 acts. By André Obey. Adapted from 
the French by Arthur Wilmurt. 5 males, 4 females 
(extras). 3 exteriors. Biblical costumes. | 
Noah was produced at the Longacre Theater, New York, 
in 1935. Noah’s voyage, in the words of Brooks Atkinson, “be- 
gins auspiciously enough with Noah, his wife, his three sons 
and three of the neighbors’ girls embarking with the animals 
on God’s ark in the hope of a brave, new world. But the 
canker of the old world has crept on board. Ham is the sore 
spot. He doubts. And Noah becomes the story of a kindly 
simple old man who grows lonely in his faith, who pilots his 
craft safely to shore in the midst of doubts, and who is rudely 
deserted by the young folks the moment they touch foot to 
land. At length he is reluctantly forced to conclude that God 
has not always been sportsmanlike in His treatment of His 
appointed agent. That is a touching moment when in the 
bleakness of his old age, on the damp earth of a cold land, — 
Noah shouts at the heavens ‘Are you satisied?’ The answer 
is a rainbow curving down the sky.” An ideal play for colleges, 
universities and Little Theaters. Nya Rat a fat : 
(Royalty, $25.00.) Price, g§ cents, 
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All Rights Reserved 


Especial notice should be taken that the possession of this 
book without a valid contract for production first having 
been obtained from the publisher confers no right or license 
to professionals or amateurs to produce the play publicly or 
in private for gain or charity. 


In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 


! public only, and no performance, representation, production, 


recitation, public reading, or radio broadcasting may be given 
except by special arrangement with Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York. 


Amateur royalty quoted on application to Samuel French, 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the 
play: “Produced by special arrangement with Samuel French 


of New York.” 


Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for any 
infringement of the author’s rights, as follows: 


“SECTION 4966:—Any person publicly performing or repre- 
senting any dramatic or musical composition for which copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent of the proprietor 
of said dramatic or musical composition, or his heirs and 
assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such damages in 
all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subse- 
quent performance, as to the court shall appear to be just. 
If the unlawful performance and representation be wilful and 
for profit, such person or persons shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a 
pore not exceeding one year,”—U, S, Revised Statutes: 

itle 60, Chap. 3. 
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The following is a copy of program of the first perform- 
ance of “TAKE MY ADVICE, or A HELPING HAND,” 
as produced at The Belmont Theatre, New York, N. Y., 
beginning November 1, 1927: 

WILLIAM CARLYL 
Presents 
“TAKE MY ADVICE” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 
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The action of the play takes place in the living room 
of the suburban home of the Weavers. 


Act I. Afternoon. 
Act II. Evening. 
Act III. Night. 
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TAKE MY ADVICE 


AGEL 


ScENE: A well-furnished living room in the sub- 
urban home of the Weavers. 

On the right wall is a large French window 
which leads to the garden; front is a door lead- 
ing to the library. On the left wall, back, is a 
large double door which enters on the dining 
room. A door on the back wall, left, leads to the 
outside. On the right side of the back wall is a 
large archway; this has two low broad steps in 
front of it. By going up these steps, one gets on 
a broad platform, and presumably, by turning 
left on this platform, one finds the stairs lead- 
ing to the quarters above. This archway ex- 
tends a few feet into the room, and so forms a 
niche with the rest of the back wall. This niche 
has a window-seat in it, and over it is a stained 
glass window. 

Right front is a large davenport—table back ; 
left front is a small library table. A phone on 
table, also box of candy on table; a bookcase ts 
left back. A console table is on the right back 
wall alongside of the arch. Chairs and lamps 
about the room. The general ar ts one of 
wealth, coziness and Springtime. 

At Rise: The stage is bare. The back door t.c. is 
open and Bup WEAVER Stands framed in it for 
a moment. 
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4 TAKE MY ADVICE ACTI 


Bup is a boy about seventeen years old; wm- 
pulsive, enthusiastic. He carries a topcoat, a 
traveling bag, and a magazine. He glances ex- 
pectantly about the room for a moment; 1s dis- 
appointed. Enters; drops his bag near the 
table, throws his magazine on the settee and 
crosses to the dining room. Calls in. 


Bupv. Ooh hoo! Hello, there! (No answer. 
Crosses in front, and as he passes the davenport, 
throws his coat on it. Crosses to back stairs and 
calls up) Yo, Ma. (Listens. Disappointed. Comes 
front a few steps. Slowly comes front L.u. for his 
bag. Picks it up; then drops it and exits L.v. tnto 
dining-room on the run. Back again, hat off, eating 
an apple; looks at box of candy on table, takes a 
piece and eats the candy and apple at the same time. 
Sits on edge of table, facing audience; takes the re- 
ceiver off phone, but his mouth is so full he doesn’t 
speak distinctly.) Regent 7436. (Operator evidently 
doesn’t understand him. He manages to get all his 
food down. Repeats) Regent 7436. ... Uh huh. 
(As he waits, he takes a piece of candy out of his 
box, puts it in his mouth, and then sucks off the 
adherent bits of chocolate on his fingers with a loud 
noise. Sits on the arm of the settee as he waits.) 
H’lo. Miss Scotte there? . . . Oh, just tell her—a 
boy friend. (Waits. Starts to take a bite of apple 
just as MARELLA answers. Speaks eagerly) H’lo, 
Marella! ... "Can’tcha *ettess? 8) Whore 
Naw ... if I called you—my divine inspiration, 
would you know who it was? (His face drops in 
disappointment ) Say, how many guys call you their 
divine inspiration? (He becomes happy again) 
Yeah! .«+ It's Bud Weaver, all-right ==. . Just 
got in... for ten days. . . . Oh, we always get a 
ten-day vacation from school at Easter Time. I—I’m 
gonna get a longer vacation ... No, not exac’ly 
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expelled, but—well, look, T'll tell you all about it 
when I see you... . Yeah, I’m callin’ up from 
Homer on sy @No ol wean come right away; an’ I 
gotta see the folks first. . . . (Eats apple, and nods 
into phone in answer to what she says. Nods again) 
No, they don’t know about us Vetere ei oute fm 
gonna tell ‘em. Gee, Marella, you know you're the 
whole world to me; nothing they could’ ever say 
would make me change my mind about you. (Eats 
a piece of chocolate; sucks his fingers as before. 
Lays apple on table) What? ... Er, no, I wasn’t 
sending you a kiss... , Eatin’ Scie candy seca 
Why, can’t I eat candy an’ talk to you? (S urprised 
protest) What’s eatin’ got to do with love? . 

Sure I love you, but that don’t stop me from bein’ 
hungry, does it? (Nods into phone) Awright; I'll 
be over in ’bout an hour. (Acts shy) G’bye, my 
divine inspiration. . . . (Sighs. Hangs up phone, 
crosses to bag, picks it up and crosses to stairs.) 


(At this juncture his sister, ANN, R.U., enters from 
the gardem. ANN Weaver is a charming girl 
about twenty, rather quiet-mannered. She car- 
ries a basket of daffodils. She is surprised to 
see Bun.) 


ANN. Bud. 

Buv. (Turning; Startled) Sis! (Drops his bag 
and comes over to her; takes both her hands in his. ) 

ANN. When did you get in? 

Bup. Coupla minutes ago. ’S a fine reception 
for a guy; nobody here. 

ANN. But we didn’t expect you until much later. 
(Shows him the flowers ) Look, I was in the garden 
getting these for your room. 

Bup. (His brow wrinkled) For my room? 

ANN. Yes. Like them? They’re the first of the 
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season. (Crosses to table L.c., puts basket of flowers 
on tt. 

Boo, (Hesitating to hurt her. ANN crosses to 
mantel, gets two vases, crosses to table L.c. ) Well, 
I—I certainly ’preciate your thinkin’ about me, an’ 
all that, but—but if it’s all the same to you, I’d 
rather not have any flowers in my room. 

Ann. Why? They make the place so cheerful. I 
thought you’d like to have some there. (Arranging 
flowers in vases.) 

Bup. Well—I—well, I certainly ’preciate it, but 
—but look, I ain’t exactly dead yet! 

Ann. (Surprised) Why, Bud! 

Bup. (Jil at ease) Well, you know what I mean. 
Look—flowers are all right for girls, but you ain’t 
oughta give ’em to a man ’less he’s dead. 

Ann. If you feel that way about them, all right. 
(Turns) Vl keep them for myself. 

Bup. Gee, Sis—look. If you’re gonna feel hurt 
about it, well, I'll take ’em upstairs. (Takes the 
flowers; holds vase.) But look,—don’t give me any 
more of ’em until I’m unconscious. 

Ann. (Laughs; gives him a light kiss on his 
cheek) You're a silly old sweet thing. 

Bup. Where’s Ma? (Crosses with vase; puts it 
on table back of couch.) 

ANN. She’ll be here soon. She’s out to some 
bridge party she couldn’t avoid. 

Bup. An’ Dad? (Gets bag, puts it on table to 
open.) 

ANN. (Arranging second vase of flowers) He 
said he’d be home early. You see, we are trying to 
honor the return of the conquering hero. Tell me, 
how did you make out in school? 

(READY Doorbell.) 

Bup. (Drily. Opening bag) You would ask that 
right away, wouldn’t you! 

ANN. You haven’t flunked, have you? 
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Bun. (Evasively. Looking through bag for some- 
thing) I'll tell you about it later. 

ANN. Come on—out with it. Now that I’ve made 
the “faux pas” of mentioning the subject. 

Bup. (flatly) You'll learn all about it later— 
when I tell the folks. 

ANN. (Crosses to c.) That doesn’t sound very 
cheerful. You’re not in trouble again, are you? 

Bup. (Slams the bag shut) Me? In trouble? 
(Scornfully) Never happen. 

ANN. You must have reformed recently, then. 
Have you your mid-year report with you? 

Bup. Gee gosh! how can a girl be that curious 
an’ live. (Puts bag on floor. With an air of finality ) 
Listen, I got somethin’ important to tell this fam- 
ily, an’ I ain’t handin’ out any samples now. I gota 
little surprise for you all. 

Ann. (Sagely) Bud, past experience tells me 
that this surprise is going to be a shock. 

Bup. (Crosses to ANN) That’s a nice crack for 
a sister to make. How can you expect a guy to 
make good when everybody is pessimising him? 
(Seriously) Listen, if you wanna make yourself 
useful in my life—if you wanna be a reg’lar sort 0’ 
sister, do me a favor, will you? 

ANN. (Surprised at his seriousness) What? 

Bup. Get me something to eat. 

Ann. (Laughing lightly) You certainly haven’t 
changed much while you’ve been away. 

Bup. Well, gee gosh, can’t a fellah even be hun- 
gry? I’m a vig’rous sort 0’ fellah an’ I need a lot 
0’ vitamines. (Crosses to center, moving shoulders 
huskily. ) 

ANN. (Quieting him) All right; all right. I'll 
get you something. (Starts for the dining room.) 

Bup. Be right down. (Takes bag, crosses to back 
stairs. Doorbell rings.) 

Ann. I'll open it. (She does so.) 
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(Jummy THAYER is at the door. He is a wide-awake, 
crisp mannered man of about thirty-five.) 


Jrmmy. Mrs. Weaver in? 

Ann. No, Mother isn’t in just now. Won't you 
come in? 

Jimmy. Yes, indeed. Thank you. (Enters) 
Sorry to disturb you folks, but I met Mrs. Weaver 
this afternoon and she asked me to come over here. 
I must be too early for her. My card! (Hands a card 
to ANN witha flip. Bup crosses over and reads it as 
she holds it.) 

Bup. “Jimmy Thayer, Promotion Agent. Repre- 
senting the South American Petroleum Company. 
New York. Chicago.” 

Jimmy. And all points East. 

Bup. (Bluntly) That ain’t a card; it’s a billboard. 

ANN. Bud! 

Jimmy. Ve-ery good, young man, ve-ry good. 
That deserves a card. (Hands him one, with the 
same brisk flip.) 

Bup. Don’t waste ’em. 

Jimmy. It’s not waste, young man; it’s adver- 
tising, and advertising pays. 

Bup. (Almost accusing him) You didn’t make 
that up. 

Jimmy. (Crosses to tL.) But I’m the fellow who 
proved it was true. Take the South American Petro- 
oe SEG If it didn’t advertise, where would 
it be: 

Bup. Wouldn't it still be in South America? 

Jimmy. (Crosses to Bun; taps his shoulder) Ha, 
ha! Ve-ry good, young man. (To Ann) Now 
there’s a boy that’s going to succeed in life. Full of 
wit and snap. 

Bup. (With a grin) Say, would you come around 
some time an’ say that when Dad’s here? 
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Jimmy. Glad to. But just now my little business 
is with your mother. 

ANN. Are you sure it isn’t Dad you want? 
Mother doesn’t go in for stocks and that sort of 
thing. 

Jimmy. Maybe not asa rule, but believe me, she’s 
going into this. South American Oil,—the original 
diamond-studded, platinum-mounted opportunity ! 

Bup. (J/rrelevantly) Which reminds me, Sis— 
didn’t you say you were gonna get me somethin’ to 
eat ? 

ANN. (Apologetically) Don’t mind him, Mr. 
Thayer ; he’s like all boys of his age—all stomach. 
Pardon me. (Exits into dining room.) 

Bub. (Awkwardly waves toward the davenport ) 
Won’t you sit down an’ wait? 

Jimmy. Thanks. Can’t wait very long. You 
see— (Looks at his watch. Sits on chair r. of table ; 
lays hat on table. Bup sits couch.) I met your 
mother at another client’s house. Clever woman. 

Bup. Oh, yes; Ma’s all right. If she had been 
home, she’d ’a’ had a swell feed all ready for me. 
Whatcha gonna do,—sell her some fake oil stock? 

Jimmy. (Stariled) My dear young man! 

Bup. (Retracting) Well, almost every oil stock 
you read about in the papers is all fake. But maybe 
yours bein’ in South America makes it diff’rent, 
huh? 

Jimmy. (Finger pointing at Bup) Let me tell 
you something about this stock, young man 

Bup. (Raises hand) ’S no use: I won’t buy any. 

Jimmy. You doubted the integrity of the com- 
pany I represent, so you must let me explain it to 
you. 

Bup. Well, if you wanna rehearse it on me before 
you try it on Ma, go ahead. (Settles back in his 
seat. Very comfortable.) 

Jimmy. Ha, ha! You're a card, young fellah. 
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You’d make a great salesman, all right. (Bub wm- 
mediately sits forward, very much interested.) 

Bup. (Rises; crosses to Jimmy) Say, do you 
think—if I quit school (Warningly) Now 
don’t go tellin’ anyone that I have—but look, sf I 
did, do you think you could—get me a job—sales- 
man ? 

Jimmy. Selling stocks? 

Bup. Anything. Stocks or stockin’s. I’m gonna 
need a job soon. Do you think you could land me 
with your firm? 

Jimny. I suppose it could be arranged. But what 
will your folks say if you quit school? 

Bup. (Drily) Plenty! ... Look, how much 
could a guy make in a week? 

Jimmy. In one week? 

Bup. In one week—every week. 

Jimmy. That would depend on his ability. 

Bup. (Smuly, satisfied) Oh, then I’d make a lot. 
(Jimmy laughs good-naturedly; looks at his watch.) 

Jimmy. Say, I don’t think I'll be able to wait for 
your mother; I’ve got to make three other calls 
before Listen, you tell her when she comes 
back that I had to run along, but that I'll be back 
later. Will you? (Rises.) 

Bup. She’ll be awfully sorry she missed you. 

Jimmy. Well, that’s what life is—hit or miss. 
Fate. Wasn’t it Napoleon who said, “No man can 
escape his own destiny”? 

Bup. (Looks blankly. Pause) 1 dunno. 

Jimmy. (Looks at wrist watch) Well, anyway, 
you tell your mother I’ll phone in about an hour to 


pe a definite appointment with her. Will you do 
that : 


(READY Doorbell.) 
Bup. Sure. 

Jimmy. All right, sonny. ... Now that’s fine. 
(Turns to go up to door L.c.) 
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Bup. (Following up) But say, you haven’t an- 
swered me. Do you think you can get me—that 
job? 

Jimmy. Say, you’re not serious? 

Bup. Do you think I was talkin’ to get vocal 
exercise or somep’n? 

Jimmy. I'll see what I can do when I get back to 
the New York office. How’s that? 

Bub. Great. Thanks awfully. 

Jimmy. Thank you. (Flips him another card) 
And here, give this to your mother. 

Bup. I’ve got one. (Searches his pockets for it.) 

Jimmy. That one’s yours. 

Bup. (Takes the card) Oh, all right. 

Jimmy. S’long. Early to bed. (Gives him a crisp 
wave of the hand—almost a half salute. E-xits.) 

Bup. (Imitates the salute) Same to you. 


(Bun is very much pleased with himself. Practises 
fipping the card out of his pocket. Likes the 
way he does it. Shakes his head perkily. ANN 
enters from the dining room.) 


Ann. (Looking about) Where did he go? 

Bup. Who? 

ANN. That salesman. 

Bup, (Imitating TayeEr’s crisp manner) Oh— 
couldn’t wait. Hadda see other clients. Back later. 
Have a card? (Flips the card out of his pocket. 
ANN laughs; doesn’t take the card, so he lays it on 
table back of couch.) Say, is Ma foolin’ around with 
stocks now? Is that her latest fad? 

ANN. I don’t know. (Arranging vase of flowers 
on table. ) 

Bup. Gee, after the pile o’ dough Dad sunk on 
them. 

ANN. (Surprised) Did Dad lose money on 
stocks? He never told me. I wonder why not? 
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Bup. (Scornfully) Aw, you wouldn’t expect him 
to discuss business matters with a mere girl, would 
you? (Airily) That’s only for us men. (Goes back 
for his bag. Doorbell rings.) 

ANN. I wonder who that is now? (Crosses to 
door L.c. Bup crosses to foot of stairs.) 


(ANN goes to the door and opens it. Bun takes his 
bag and stands at foot of stairs. Kerry VAN 
Kinp is at the door. He is one of those artistic 
fellows; however, he mustwt be over-done in 
his femininity.) 


Ann. Oh, Mr. Van Kind. How do you do? 

Van. (Entering) How d’ye do? How d’ye do? 
(He says “How d’ye do” in a very peculiar fash- 
ion; as one word, almost aspirated. He also accom- 
panies it with a set smile.) I’m so glad to find you 
in. It’s so glorious out of doors I was afraid you’d 
be out infusing your soul with the joy of Spring. 
Ye-es. (This “ye-es’ doeswt mean anything. He 
tags it on his sentences out of force of habit.) 

ANN. (Taking his hat and cane) Allow me, Mr. 
Van Kind—my brother, Bud. 

Van Kinp. Your brother. Ah, yes. Lovely. 
Howd’ye do? (Crosses over to Bup to shake hands 
with him. Bup stares at him.) You're the young- 
ster who is at Prep school. Ye-es. What are you 
doing at home now? 

Ann. (Lays hat and cane in chair at mantel) It’s 
his Easter vacation. 

Van Kinp. Ah, yes. Well, say what you will, 
there’s no time in a youngster’s life as happy as his 
school time. Ye-es. Keep right on, young man, 
work hard at school, and you'll never regret it. 


Ye-es. 
Ann. (With pride) Bud’s a senior now. A few 
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more months and he’s going to enter college. (Takes 
up vase of flowers.) 

Van Kinp. Fancy, now. Isn’t that lovely? Ye-es. 
(Notices the flowers) Oh, daffodils. How lovely ! 
(ANN has two vases. Van takes one.) That’s one 
reason why I’m mad about springtime,—it brings 
the golden daffodils. Let me help you with them. 

ANN. (Pointing to mantel) There, please. You 
know, my brother doesn’t like flowers. 

Van Krinp. Doesn’t like flowers! Oh, dear, what 
a tragedy. My dear boy, one of the most beautiful 
things God has granted to mankind is (Puts 
vase on mantel. Bup puts his bag down and takes 
a step or two into the room, all the time waching 
Van KIND, stupefied.) 

ANN. (Noticing Bup) Won’t you come out into 
the garden with me, Mr. Van Kind? 

Van Kinp. I’d love to. But first 
his pockets) Now where did I put that? 

Ann. Have you lost anything? 

Van Kinp. It’s a letter—I wanted to read it to 
you. (Still searching) I have it somewhere. Ye-es. 
Oh, I remember now. I left it in my topcoat—out in - 
my car. Isn’t that stupid of me? 

Bup. (Imitating VAN Kinp) Yes. (To Ann) 
I’m going to wash up. If the folks come, tell ’em 
I'm here. (Turns to go up few steps.) 

Van Kinp. So pleased to have made your ac- 
quaintance. (To Ann) I'll get that letter. Pardon 
me, Miss Weaver. (Makes a slight bow to her) 
Pardon me, young man. (Makes a bow to him. 
EAS L.C)) 


(Searches 


(Bup stares after VAN Kinp. Doesn’t say anything. 
ANN is worried. Bup turns slowly to look at 
her ; turns to look after Van Krnp. ) 
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Bup. (Slowly crosses down stairs) Say, what 
kind of a guy is that, anyway? 

Ann. (Coldly) I don’t see what call you have to 
speak like that. Mr. Van Kind has a very artistic 
temperament. (Sits couch.) 

Bup. Is that all’s the matter with him? (Crosses 
to C. 

ges Mr. Van Kind is a very good friend of 
mine. He’s connected in a very important way with 
the theatre. 

Bup. Important? What is he? A prima donna. 
(Ann turns from him in anger. Bup speaks to the 
furniture in VAN’s manner) How d’ye do? How 
d’ye do? And this is your charming brother? 
(Heavy voice in answer to himself) Well, how the 
hell are you? (Exits upstairs with his bag quickly.) 


(VAN re-enters with his letter.) 


Van. So stupid of me. Awfully charming brother 
you’ve got. Ye-es. 

Ann. Oh, Bud’s all right. (Hesitantly) But if 
he should seem—a little—peculiar at times, you’ll 
excuse him, won’t you? 

Van. Oh, we'll get on very well together. But 
I’m afraid I won’t have the opportunity to enjoy 
his company very much longer. You see, I’m going 
away. 

ANN. (Must be interested, but must not give any 
suggestion that she cares for VAN or worries over 
his departure) Really? Where to? 

Van. Back to New York. 

ANN. You've got an engagement? In a play? 

Van. Yes. 

Ann. (Thrilled. Motions him to sit on couch. 
Van sits) Oh, tell me about it? What sort of play? 

Van. Well, really, the part is not at all worthy 
of my talents, but it has possibilities, and when I’m 
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through with it, it will be one of the features of 
the show. 

ANN, (Enthusiastically) Um sure of it. What’s 
your part like? 

Van. It’s a colored role. 

ANN. (Disappointed) Blackface? 

Van. Yes; but that’s all right. 

ANN. But is it a big part? 

Van. Well, I’m rewriting it now. I’m through 
the first act. I had only three lines in that act, but 
now my part covers eighteen pages. All I need now 
is to see that the author accepts my changes. 

ANN. Oh, I’m sure he will. (Glancing at VAN’s 
letter) Is that the letter notifying you of your en- 
gagement ? 

Van. No. This letter, my dear, concerns you. 

ANN. (Surprised) Me? 

Van. I must explain. My dear, as soon as I met 
you, I felt—here—here is an artist—an untutored 
genius ! 

Ann. (Bashful) Oh, Mr. Van Kind. 

Van. It’s true. I felt at once that if you were to 
go on the stage, you’d be a sensation. You could 
even rise to the heights I occupy! 

Ann. How can you say that? I—I haven't any 
experience. I’ve never. 

Van. Experience means nothing, my dear. It’s 
the training that counts. You are bubbling over with 
personal magnetism. 

ANN. (A bit bewildered) But—but how does one 
train personal magnetism? 

Van. In New York there are several fine schools 
of dramatic art. However, there is one that is super- 
fine——the one I graduated from. 

ANN. Which is that? 

Van. The International School of Histrionics 
and the Allied Arts. , 
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Ann. (Repeats; thrilled) And allied arts. Do 
you think that I—could get in? 

Van. It’s extremely difficult for anyone to enter. 
Tuition is high; the waiting list is long. 

ANN. (Disappointed) Oh! I knew there'd be a 
hitch in it somewhere. ; 

Van. (Pacifying her) But—I know the direc- 
tors. 

Ann. And would they—if you 

Van. I already have! I took it upon myself to 
write to them and explain that I had made a find. 
This—(Indicating the letter)—is their reply to me. 

Ann. (Breathlessly. Reaching for letter) And 
what—may I? 

Van. Of course. (Gives her the letter. ANN 
eagerly reads it.) See, because of my personal in- 
terest in you, they’re willing to enroll you before all 
the others. 

Ann. Oh, Mr. Van Kind! (Gushing.) 

Van. Don’t thank me, my dear. I felt I owed it 
to the world. But tell me, do you think your—er— 
your parents will object to your leaving home? 

Ann. They will, but—oh, they’ll have to consent! 

Van. (Rises, crosses to c. and turns) That’s the 
spirit. That’s the spirit that made Bernhardt the 
artist she was, and me the artist I am. (Kisses his 
finger-tips.) 

Ann. Are you sure—do you really think I can— 
make good? 

Van. (Crosses and sits on couch again) Of 
course, and what is more, I’ll speak to your parents 
myself. You see, this school is only taking you in 
because of my influence, so I feel I’ll have to be 
personally responsible for your success. Ye-es. 


(Mr. WEaveER enters through the French window. 
He ts rather heavy set, gray at the temples, 
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good-natured, . prosperous-looking. He kas 
small package in hand.) 


Weaver. Hello, Sis. Hello, Van. (Lays hat on 
chair by mantel as he crosses down to table.) 

VAN. (Rises) Mr. Weaver. Howd’yedo? Love- 
ly weather. Ye-es. 

Weaver. Is it? I hadn’t noticed. (Lays box on 
table.) 

Van. Pardon me, but you should. (Starts to or- 
ate) “What is so rare as a—__” 

WEAVER. (Opening humidor) Can’t make any 
money out of it, so I let it alone. Oh—Bud’s home, 
isn’t he? 

ANN. Yes; how did you know? 

WEAVER. (Picking up half-eaten apple Bup has 
left on table) Footprints on the sands of time. 
(Goes to back stairs. Calls up) Bud. 

Bup. (Offstage; with a shout) Yo, Dad! 

WEAVER. Come on down, you rascal! (Crosses 
back to table. ) 

Bup. (Offstage) You bet! 

ANN. (Worried. Rises and crosses around above 
couch) Er, won’t you come out into the garden, 
Mr. Van Kind? 

Van. (Significantly) Don’t you want to tell your 
father—something ? 

ANN. Yes. After he’s seen Bud. (Crosses to 
French window.) 

Van. Of course. Ye-es. (To Weaver) Sir, I’d 
like to have a few minutes with you later, if you'll 
be so kind. 

WEAVER. Sure. 

VAN. Ye-es. (Exits into the garden with Ann.) 


(Bup comes down with a clatter. Wears a dressing- 
gown; shirt open at neck.) 
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Bup. (Boisterously) ’Lo, Dad! 

WeavER. Hello, son. (Crushes Bup to him.) 

Bup. How are you, Dad? 

Weaver. (Hug) Let me look at you. (Holds 
him off) Mmm. Good enough. Grown any taller? 

Bup. Half an inch. (Proudly.) 

- Weaver. No! Measure. (Bub and he stand 
back to back.) No fair on your toes. (He feels 
where Bup reaches on him) Say, I believe you’re 
right. Gee, it’s good to have you home again, son. 
How’d you make out in school? 

Bup. (Accusingly) You've been talking to Sister. 
(Crosses up to French window) Say, where did he 

o? 
- WEAVER. Who? 

Bup. (Imitates VAN) Howd’yedo? Howd’yedo? 
(Crosses back c.) 

Weaver. (Laughing. Taking cigar from hum- 
dor) Oh, you mean Van Kind. 

Bup. Yeah; that’s her. (Seriously) Say, Dad, 
why do you let Sis attach herself to a guy like that? 
What does he do for a livin’, anyway? (Sits on arm 
of davenport, facing his father.) 

WEAVER. (Bites cigar, crosses to chair L. of table 
L.c.) I don’t really know. He used to be an actor; 
I know that. 

Bup. An actor? Can you imagine him playing 
Richard the Second! (Rises, throws one end of a 
dressing gown over one shoulder) “A horse; a 
horse. My lollipop for a horse!” 

Weaver. (Laughs) Tell me, son, how did things 
go in school? (Lights cigar.) 

Bup. (Carelessly) Oh, good enough. 

Weaver. (Sits) Did you fix up that trouble you 
had after that basketball game? 

Bup. Yeah. That is, I didn’t—one of the Profs. 
did for me. 

WEAVER. Who was that? 
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Bup. Professor Clement. You know,—our Eng- 
lish Prof. 

WEaveER. That was nice of him. 

Bub. (Sits couch) Y’bet. Clement's a reg’lar 
guy. More like a human being than a teacher. 
(WEAVER gives him look. ) Well, you know what I 
mean. Most Profs. are like (Waves his hands 
impotently and makes a sour face; he can’t quite 
explain it.) But Clement Well, looka. After 
we won that basketball championship an’ started 
celebratin’ Remember what a fool you were 
when your team won a championship? (WEAVER 
startled; grunts in reply.) Well, we fellahs hadda 
celebrate, too; so we lasooed one 0’ Farmer Casper’s 
cows an’ hauled her into the Professors’ dormitories, 

Weaver. Bless my soul! What part did you 
have in it? 

Bup. The tail. 

WEAVER. What? 

Bup. (In explanation) I was at the tear end— 
shovin’ up. Next mornin’ when the Dean found out 
—wow, what a stink he made! Was gonna expel 
every one of us—an’ he would have, too, on’y Clem- 
ent saved us. 

WeEAvER. Clement did—how? 

Bup. Said it was his fault. Said he had told Far- 
mer Caspar he wanted some real fresh milk for 
breakfast, an’ most likely Caspar had misunderstood 
him an’ sent the cow up instead. (They both laugh.) 

Weaver. He never got away with that? 

Bup. He got the Dean into a good humor, an’ 
that was the end of it. 

WEAVER. (Appreciatively) Say, he must be all 
right. 

Bup. Oh, that’s how Clement is—always willing 
to lend a helping hand when anyone’s in trouble. 

WeEaveR. (Starts to read paper) My thanks to 
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him for keeping you from getting kicked out. I 
want you to stay in that school until you graduate. 

Bup. (Anxious to change the subject. Crosses to 
c.) E-er, say—let’s talk about somep’n important. 
Can I borrow your car for tonight? 

WEaverR. You just got home; you don’t mean 
you've got a date already? 

Bup. (With a grin) Dad,-you don’t appreciate 
your son’s ability. 

Weaver. (Kidding) Who is she? 

Bup. (Loathe to tell) Oh—some girl in town. 

WEAvER. Do I know her? 

Bup. Guess so. 

WEAVER. Don’t be such a clam. Out with her 
name. 

Bup. Gee gosh, do I have to get cross-examined 
just to borrow your car? 

WEAVER. (Good-naturedly. Rises, folds paper) 
All right, then. Take it. 

Bup. Thanks. (Suggestively) An’ Dad,—how 
about ? (Stops; looks queringly up.) 

WEAVER. (Understands) You’re not going to ask 
me for money, too? 

Bup. (With a grin) Now that you mention it, I 
think I was. 

WeAvER. (Flatly) Nothing doing. 

Bup. (Brow wrinkled in worry) Not even—ten 
dollars? 

WEAVER. Nope. 

Bup. (Cautiously) I might make five do. 

WEAVER. Shylock. (Gets out his wallet) Here 
you are, then. 

Bup. Thanks. Believe me, Shylock never hadda 
work this hard for his money. (Takes the money, 
crosses to stairs.) Now I guess I'll go back an’ wash 
the rest o’ my neck. (Exits upstairs on the run. 
WEAVER laughs at him. Crosses to put ashes in 
tray on table. Sees the card on the table. Picks it 
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up. Frowns. Worried. Crosses to French window, 
Calls.) 

WEaveER. Say, Sis. 

ANN. (Off) Yes, Dad ° 

Weaver. Come here a minute. (Crosses to above 
table, r.c. Waits a minute.) 


(ANN enters.) 


ANN. Want me, Dad? 

WEavER. (Indicating the card ) Jimmy Thayer. 
South American Petroleum Co. What’s this for? 

Ann. I forgot to tell you; but it doesn’t matter, I 
suppose. He doesn’t want you; he came to see 
Mommy. 

WEAVER. (Puzzled) Mother? (Looking at card, 
crosses C.) What for? 

ANN. To sell her some stock, I imagine. I didn’t 
talk to him; Bud was hungry. (WEAVER, irritated, 
walks away.) 

Weaver. If she’s going in again 
Lce) 


(Crosses to 


(VAN enters. As he does, ANN Speaks to her 
father.) 


ANN. (Coming nearer to WEAVER) Dad, could I 
—talk to you now? 

WEavER. (Turning to her) Sis, if you're going 
to ask me for a favor, don’t ask it now. Whatever 
good humor I had when I came home vanished when 
I found this. (Indicates the card. 

ANN. (Surpirsed) Why, Dad! 

Weaver. This spells at least a ten thousand dollar 
loss for me. 

ANN. Have you bought any of that stock? 

Weaver. Not yet; but I suppose I’ll have to. 
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(Drops card on table L.c., sits L. of table) What do 
you want to talk to me about? 


(Mrs. WEAVER enters L.u. Just now she is rather 
excited, and chatters away rapidly. ) 


Mrs. Weaver. Here I am. Hello, everybody. 

Ann. Hello, Mommy. 

Van. Howd’yedo? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Is Bud home? Oh, Dad, I’ve got 
some thrilling news for you! (Crosses to back stairs ; 
calls up) Buddy! 

Bup. (Offstage) H’lo, Ma. C’mon up. 

Mrs. WEAvER. Excuse me, folks; Dll be right 
down. (E-xcitedly. Crosses to down front) Dad, 
it’s the greatest thing that ever came to us! I didn’t 
want to go to Mrs. Carpenter’s affair, because I 
wanted to be home for Bud, but now—after what’s 
happened, I’m thrilled that I did go! 

ANN. What happened ? 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses up to stair) TV'll tell you 
later; I must see Bud first. (To Van) You'll ex- 
cuse me for running away, won’t you, Mr. Van 
Kind? It’s my son. He’s just back from school, 
and I’m so anxious 

Weaver. (Drily) Why don’t you go up to see 
him, then? 

Mrs. WEAvER. (Crosses down to Dap) Now, 
Dad, don’t be pettish. I’ve got the most marvelous 
news for you. 

WEAVER. (Holding up THayeEr’s card) Has it 
anything to do with this? 

Mrs. WEAVER. What? (Reads the card; gets even 
more excited, hand on heart) Oh, my gracious! 
Has he been here? Where is he now? 

ANN. He left a little while ago. : 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Terribly disappointed) Oh! 

ANN. But he said he’d be back, 
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Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses to c.) When? Oh, dear, 
—if he doesn’t come back we'll lose—! Dad, he’s 
offering us a chance to make a fortune! 

VAN. (Crosses to ANN) Oh, say, I’d like a 
chance like that. Ye-es. 

Weaver. (Laconically) All right. You can have 
mine. 

Mrs. WEAvER. (Stepping forward) Dad, you 
mustn’t say that. After I’ve told you everything, 
you'll be And look, this is proof positive. (Seri- 
ously) Do you believe in the power of numbers, 
Mr. Van Kind? 

Van. I don’t even know what you're talking 
about. 

Mrs. WeavER. You don’t know what Oh, 
but you must. Look, each letter of the alphabet kas 
a number, and when you add up the numbers 

Weaver. Aren’t you going to see Bud? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Yes, yes, of course. Excuse me. 
Dad, you tell Mr. Van Kind what the numbers add 
up to while I (Goes to back stairs. Turns to 
add) And if that Mr. Thayer gets back, for heaven’s 
sake be sure to call me down. Mother’s coming, 
sonny dear. Here she comes. (Evits up stairs. 
ANN sits couch.) 

Van. Brilliant woman, Mrs. Weaver. Remark- 
able mind. Ye-es. (WEAVER reads paper. VAN turns 
to ANN) What is the—the—er, power of numbers 
she spoke of ? 

Ann, It’s Ma’s latest fad. 

Van. I don’t seem to grasp it. Is it so very com- 
plicated ? 

ANN. No; it’s very simple. Every letter of the 
alphabet has a number. “A” represents one; “B” 
represents two, and so on. 

Van. And what do you do with that information? 
_AwnN. (Explaining) You take a person’s name, 
and you substitute the numbers for the letters in his 
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name. Then you add up the numbers, and whatever 
the number is, that’s what you are. 

Van. (Puzzled) I’m a number? 

ANN. You see, each number has a different mean- 
ing. If your name adds up to number one, that 
means you're a certain kind of person; number two 
means a different kind, and so on. It indicates your 
character. 

Van. How intriguing. What’s your number? 

ANN. Four. 

Van. And what does that stand for? 

Ann. (With a smile) The spiritual qualities of 
life. Refined nature; aesthetic temperament. 

Van. Lovely! That proves it. You’re meant to 
be an artist. That must be my number also. Is it? 

Ann. Get Mother to work it out for you. 

Van. (Crosses to L.c.) I will. (Turns) And 
what is your number, Mr. Weaver? 

WeAvER. (Bluntly) Zero. That represents a long- 
suffering husband. 


(Mrs. WEAVER re-enters from stairs.) 


Mrs. WEaAvER. What a terrible way to greet a 
son one hasn’t seen for so long—a mere peck through 
a bathroom door. Oh, Mr. Van Kind, could I ask 
you, please——? (Indicates the garden) It’s really 
so important. And you understand (ANN rises 
and crosses above couch.) 

Van. (Understanding her) And you want me 
to——? Of course. 

_ Mrs. Weaver. I know you won’t mind. (Mo- 
tions to ANN. ANN crosses to French window.) 

Van. But Mr. Weaver, after you’re all through, 
don’t forget there’s something frightfully important 
Ann and I want to talk over with you. Ye-es. 


(Exits into garden with ANN. Mrs. WEAVER looks 
after them.) 
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WEAVER. (Worried. Rises. Looks off after 
them) Say,—you don’t think that he—and she—? 

Mrs. WEAVER. What? Are engaged? (Turns to 
him. ) 

WEAVER. Have you thought of that catastrophe, 
too? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Of course. But I wouldn’t permit 
it. They'd never get along together; their tempera- 
ments are so different. Ann’s a number four, and 
he’s a six. 

WEAVER. (Crosses to couch) That’s the first 
sensible thing I’ve ever heard you do with num- 
bers. 

Mrs. Weaver. Wait until you hear the latest 
thing U’ve done with them. Then see if you'll con- 
tinue to scoff. 

WEAVER. Will you please come to the point ? 
But I warn you—if it’s got anything to do with 
buying stocks, count my number out. 

Mrs. WEAVER. John! 

Weaver. My dear, I’ve been burnt so often on 
stocks that you’ve got me interested in, from now 
on I’m asbestos. (Sits on couch.) 

Mrs. WEAvER. (Pleading) John, I tell you 

WEAVER. Every time you get enthusiastic about— 

Mrs. WEAVER. John, you’re not going to throw 
up at me those silver mine stocks I got you to buy, 
are you? (Crosses to couch; sits.) 

WeavER. That’s just what I was going to do. 
And also those Florida lots. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Agreeing) Oh, those lots were 
a inistake. 

WEAVER. Eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of 
mistake. 

Mrs. WEAver. Of course, it was all my fault. 
Because when I counted up that company’s number, 
I made a mistake in addition. That’s all. 
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Weaver. (Echoing) That’s all! aa 

Mrs. WeEAvER. (Enthusiastic) But this time, 
John, there’s no mistake about it. Look, when I was 
at Mrs. Carpenter’s, there was a salesman there— 
this man—Jimmy Thayer. 

Weaver. It’s no use. I’m determined not to buy. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Well, the least you can do is let 
me tell you about it. 

Weaver. And the most I’ll do. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Well, he was there and he was 
telling Mrs. Carpenter about a new sort of venture, 
—South American Oil. He was letting her in on 
the ground floor, so I persuaded him to let us in, 
too. 

Weaver. I’ve been let in on so many ground 
floors, I feel as if I own a subterranean beehive. 

Mrs. WeEAvER. Dad, I tell you this is our chance 
to ! Look, by adding up the letters in Jimmy 
Thayer’s name, plus those in the South American 
Petroleum Co.,—what do ye get? 

WEAVER. (Drily) Another sucker list. 

(READY Doorbell.) 

Mrs. Weaver. (Not heeding him) We get num- 
ber twenty-two, Dad—and that’s your number. See, 
the two of you vibrate in perfect harmony. 

WEAVER. Ma, there’s a false note in this har- 
mony. 

Mrs. WEAveR. (Pleads) But John! 

Weaver. (Firmly) I’ve bought enough copper 
stock, an’ oil stock, an’ gold stock to reach from 
Denver to the middle of Christmas, and I won’t buy 
any more. 

Mrs. Weaver. But it’s all your fault if you lost 
money on them. Why don’t you pick out the good 
ones from the bad ones? 

WEAVER. Because I’m built so that every time a 
salesman starts handing me his line of chatter, I go 
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deaf, dumb and willing, and end up by buying his 
fool stock. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Well, if you have no business 
judgment 

Weaver. Let’s call it that. Let’s agree that I’m a 
natural born sucker,—the original salesman’s delight. 
And realizing that, my only safety lies in keeping 
out of the earshot of every one of ’em. 

Mrs. WeaveER. (Persisting) Dad, you'll have to 
give in to me this once. You'll just have to meet 
Jimmy Thayer. 

Weaver. (Worried) But if I do, I'll buy! I 
know I’ll never be able to resist him. Ma, you know 
I’ve never interfered in your fads, but now that 
they’re costing me money. (Doorbell rings. 
WEAVER starts for the library as Mrs. WEAVER goes 
to L.c. door.) Ma, if that’s your oil pedler, I’m not 
at home! 

Mrs. WEaveER. Dad, please. 


(She quickly opens the door. Proressor BRADLEY 
CLEMENT stands there. He is a warm-voiced, 
understanding, lovable young man of perhaps 
twenty-eight. He carries a travelling bag. ) 


Mrs. WEavER. How do you do? 

CLEMENT. Pardon me. Could I see Mr. Weaver? 

Mrs. Weaver. Of course. Won’t you come in? 

CLEMENT. Thank you. (Enters.) 

Mrs. Weaver. This is Mr. Weaver. 

CLEMENT. (Comes to front center) Sir, I’m 
sorry to disturb you. 

WEAVER. (Briskly—determinedly) You're no 
sorrier than I am. Listen—I’m going to be frank 
with you right at the start. I’m sorry my wife asked 
you to come over, but I’m not interested in anything 
you've got to sell. 

Mrs. Weaver. (Quickly) Dad, you’re 
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CLEMENT. (At same time) Sir, you're 

Weaver. (Waving them quiet) It’s no use argu- 
ing. I don’t care what your number vibrates in, it 
won’t shake me. Good day. 


(WEAVER turns. Just then Bup comes down the 
stairs. ) 


Bup. Ma, do you know where my (Hold 
picture.) Professor Clement! What are you doing 
here? (Crosses down.) 

CLEMENT. (Good-naturedly) I really don’t know. 
(Shake hands.) 

WEAVER. (Startled) Professor! 

Bup. (Introducing him) Ma, Dad,—this is Pro- 
fessor Clement. Y’know, my English Prof. you’ve 
heard me speak of. 

Weaver. Then you're not ? (Aghast; to 
Mrs. WEAVER) Why didn’t you tell me he wasn’t— 

Mrs. Weaver. You didn’t give me a chance. 


(Bup takes CLEMENT'S bag and hat up to stairs. 
WEAVER coming over to CLEMENT.) 


WeaveR. Say, I’m awfully sorry. (Shakes hands.) 

CLEMENT. That’s all right. 

Bup. What’s wrong with the picture? 

WeaveER. (In worried explanation) I thought you 
were—somebody else. 

CLEMENT. (Smiling) No, sir, I’m myself. 

Weaver. I should have known something was 
wrong. If you really had been a salesman, I’d never 
have got up enough nerve to talk to you that way. 

Mrs. Weaver. Next time don’t be so impulsive. 
(To CLEMENT) Did you wish to see me or my hus- 
band, Professor? 

CLEMENT. I’d like to speak to Bud first, now 
that he’s here. 
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Mrs. Weaver. You'll pardon us, then? (Starts 
for Right.) 

CLEMENT, Of course. 

WEAVER. (Still feeling the need for an apology) 
I’m awfully sorry, sir. Y’see, my wife and I—we 
were expecting—and when you came in—why, I just 
thought You understand? 

CLEMENT. Perfectly, sir, 

Bup. That’s more than I do. (To WeEAvER) You 
did nothing but splutter and stammer. 

CLEMENT. Being a teacher, that’s the kind of 
explanation I’m used to. (WEAVER goes to French 
window. ) 

Mrs. WEAvER. We'll see you later, Professor, I 
hope? I’m so anxious to talk over Bud’s school 
work with you. Everything’s all right at school, 
isn’t it? 

Bup. (Hastily) Dad’s waiting for you, Ma. 

WEAVER. Yes,—you know, Van Kind and Ann 
want to ask us something important. 

Bup. (Startled) Say, he’s not going to—pro- 
pose! - 

Mrs. Weaver. (To Bup) It wouldn’t do any 
good if he did. 

Weaver. (Explaining—wwith slight sarcasm) 
His number doesn’t vibrate with hers. (Exits 
French window. ) 

CLEMENT. (Politely puzzled) His number 
doesn’t ? 

Mrs. WeEAvER. (Laughs) He’s only trying to 
make fun of me. (Comes to CLEMENT; speaks very 
earnestly) Tell me, Professor Clement, do you be- 
lieve in the power of numbers? 

CLEMENT. (Cautiously) You mean—have I shot 
craps? (Bup and Mrs. Weaver laugh.) 

Mrs. WrAveR. No. You know what I mean. The 
number of your name indicates your character. 
Change your name and you change your character. 
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Take for example Woodrow Wilson. Had he used 
his first name of Thomas, instead of Woodrow, his 
number would have been nine—and that means 
power,—success in everything. __ ; 

CLemENT. By only changing his name, Mr. Wil- 
son would have secured all this? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Yes. 

CLEMENT. (Seriously) Too bad, isn’t it, he died 
before someone could tell him so. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (To CLEMENT) Let me see what 
your name indicates. How do you spell it? 

CLEMENT. Clement? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Yes. One “m” or two? 

CLEMENT. One. “C-l-e-m-e-nt.” 

Bup. Say, Ma, Professor didn’t come up here to 
get enumerated. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Perhaps you could stay for din- 
ner, Professor ? 

CLEMENT. Thank you, but I’m going back home 
on my vacation. I only stopped off to see Bud for a 
few minutes. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses to R.U.) Don’t go away 
until I see you, then. TIl have your number all 
worked out for you. 

CLEMENT. Thank you. (Smiling) I hope it’ll be 
a good one—like seven or eleven, perhaps. (Mrs. 
WEAVER exits French window. ) 

Bup. I’m awfully surprised to see you. What 
brings you here? 

CLEMENT. Mayn’t I sit down? 

Bup. (Motions to couch) Of course. ’Scuse me 
for not—but, y’see, I’m sorta—s’ prised. 

CLEMENT. (Sits on couch) But I stopped off be- 
cause I wanted to talk with you and find out 

Bup. Wait. (Glances toward garden. Lowers 
voice) Y’mean—about my—quitting school? 

CLEMENT. Yes. I only heard about it, and I de- 
cided to come here and learn the reason. Do they— 
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(Inclines head toward parents off stage)—know 
about it? 

Bubp. No. I haven’t told them—yet. 

CLEMENT. (Shakes head seriously) Bud ; big mis- 
take. Why are you doing it? 

Bup. (Ill at ease) Well—y’see 
deep breath) I’m gettin’ on in years, an’ 

CLEMENT. Now ! Don’t try to invent a good 
excuse. You know me well enough to know that 
you can talk to me. 

Bup. That’s right, sir. You're the on’y man at 
school who seems to sorta understand us fellahs. 
(Stands beside arm of couch, ) 

CLEMENT. That’s very complimentary. Now sup- 
pose you flatter my confidence a little more, and 
tell me just what made you decide to leave school. 

Bup. Well—well. (J?’s hard for him to explain.) 
I hardly know where to start, sir. 

CLEMENT. Don’t you think the beginning would 
be a good place? 

Bup. (As if this were a new thought) Well, yes. 

. Y’see, sir, I quit because—because I’'m—going 
to get married. (Bun looks at CLEMENT to see how 
he will take this. CLEMENT doesn’t move. Bun con- 
tinuing) Doesn’t that—shock you, sir? 

CLEMENT. I’ve been teaching boys for eight years 
—TI’m shock proof. It’s more serious, though, than 
I thought. 

Bup. Yes, sir. Marriage is serious, ain’t it? (Sits 
beside CLEMENT.) 

CLEMENT. I haven’t been through the experi- 
ence, but from hearsay, I understand it is. 

Bupv. Y’see, sir, it’s this way. Last month, when 
I came home on a week-end holiday, I met—her. 
(He always says “Her” as if it were a holy word.) 

CLEMENT. And so you decided to marry her? 

Bup. Yes. (Leans back and sighs ) Gee, she’s so 
—wonderful. 


(Takes a 
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CLemenT. At your age, most girls appear that 
way. , ) 

Bup. (Sitting upright) No, they don’t. I’ve 
never looked cross-eyed at a girl until I met—her. 
She—she’s different. I don’t s’pose you un’erstand 
all this, sir, bein’ a bachelor. 

CLremMeNnT. (Warmly; kindly) But I do under- 
stand, Bud. 

Bup. (Immeasurably relicved) Gee, I’m so glad; 
I hoped you would. (Eagerly) I want you to meet 
my—my girl friend. You'll like Marella lots. 

CLEMENT. That’s her name? Marella? 

Bup. Yeah. Marella Scotte. Pretty, ain’t it?... 
So’s she. 

CLEMENT. But Bud, you’re only seventeen and 
it’s rather a young age for marrying. How old is 
she? 

Bup. Twenty-five. (Pause.) Looka, you’ve read 
a lot about love an’ all that—do you think a fellah 
o’ seventeen oughta marry a girl o’ twenty-five? 

CLEMENT. (Cautiously) It isn’t usually done. 

Bup. Well, but looka. I sorta figger it out this 
way. Y’see, a fellah o’ seventeen is so much older 
than he is—ain’t he? 

CLEMENT. That isn’t quite clear. 

Bup. Well, what I mean is—he knows much 
more than you’d think he’d be able to pick up in 
on’y seventeen years,—see. He’s out in the world 
with other—men, see. An’ a girl, she on’y stays at 
home. 

CLEMENT. The girls I’ve met don’t seem to. 

Bup. (Stumped for a moment) Well, they oughta 
—if they don’t, that’s their fault. So y’see, a man 0’ 
seventeen knows much more than a mere yirl 0’ 
twenty-five ever could. That makes him older’n her 
in experience—see what I mean? 

CLEMENT. You love her—a lot? Don’t you? 
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(CLEMENT is very sympathetic throughout this 
scene.) 

Bup. (Looks front. Low-voiced ) Sometimes—I 
wish I cou'd die for her. 

CLEMENT. (Aindly—understanding) It comes 
hard, doesn’t it, son? (Puts his arm about Bup’s 
shoulders as they sit on the davenport. Bup nods 
in answer to him.) But why do you feel you have 
to leave school? 

Bub. So’s I can marry her. 

CLEMENT. Don’t you think it would be a wiser 
plan to graduate and perhaps go through college 
before you marry? 

Bup. (Sagely) No. I figger it won’t do me any 
good to hang around school. I haveta get out in the 
world now, an’ make money. Y’see, I wanna marry 
Marella this June. June’s a good month to get mar- 
ried in, ain’t it? 

CLEMENT. As good as any. 

Bup. An’ looka, I couldn't expect her to marry 
me unless I had a lotta money, could J? 

CLEMENT. You.expect to make a lot by June? 

Bup. Why not? 

CLEMENT. No reason at all. Indeed, why not? 
And does Marella know that you've left school to 
make your fortune next month? 

Bup. I haven’t told her yet. 

CLEMENT. (Seeing a ray of hope) She may want 
you to continue your education. 

Bup. I don’t think so. Y’see, I figger it this way. 
After we’re married, instead 0’ runnin’ around to 
dances an’ all that sort o’ trivial’ties 

CLEMENT. (Correcting him) Trivialities, Bud. 

Bup. Trivialities. We'll just stay at home an’ 
read to each other outa the Encyc’opedia Britannica. 
See,—we'll just grow up an’ develop our minds to- 
gether. Ain’t that the way for a young couple to 
be happy? 
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CLEMENT. The ads for the Encyclopedia say so. 
Tell me, does she know about this plan for spending 
your future evenings ? ; : 

Bup. I haven’t had time to discuss everything 
with her. Y’see, we haven’t been engaged so very 
long. 

CLEMENT. Since last month. 

Bup. (Nods) Uh huh. Y’see, I met her ata 
party, an’—well—you know what you read to us . 
about Dante an’ Beatrice?—one look, an’ pft!—it 
was all over! Well, that was me an’ Marella. As 
soon as I saw her, I loved her. 

CLEMENT. Fate. 

Bup. Yeah—! Like Napoleon said—“No man 
can escape his own destination.” 

CLEMENT. And you got engaged that night? 

Bup. (Nods) After I kissed her. 

CLEMENT. (Surprised) You kissed her the first 
time you met her? 

Bup. Yeah. Y’see. I had my license. 

CLEMENT. (Puzzled) Your what? 

Bup. License. You know. (Hunts in pockets, and 
produces a tin budge) Look, here it is. (Reads) 
“Licensed Chicken Chaser.” It’s on’y a joke, y'know 
—all the fellahs carry ’em. 

CLEMENT. (Surprised) Do you mean to say that 
the girls respect that tin badge? 

Bup. Some of ’em insist on seein’ it. Ain’t you 
got one? 

CLEMENT. Not yet. 
ae Well—here, take mine. (Pushing it toward 

in. 

CLEMENT. (Refuses it laughingly) No, thanks.’ 

Bup. (Urging) Go ahead. I won’t need it any 
more now. (Bup gives him the badge. CLEMENT 
holds it during a few of the speeches and then ab- 
sently slips tt into a pocket. Continues) Well, y’see, 
I was alone with Marella—in the hallway, an’ then 
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—well, all of a sudden I kissed her unexpectedly. 

CLEMENT. I’m afraid you can't kiss a girl un- 
expectedly nowadays. The best you can do is kiss 
her a little sooner than she expects, 

Bup. Do you remember the first time you kissed 
a girl,—how it thrilled you down to your toes? I 
don’t mean kissin’ your sister—that ain’t got any 
more kick in it than—kissin’ a clam; don’t you 
think ? 

CLEMENT, Well, I haven’t any sister, and I’ve 
never kissed a clam. Tell me, has Marella money ? 
I mean, has she an income of her own? 

Bup. No; that’s what I’m glad about—she’ll hafta 
live on what I earn. I don’t believe a wife oughta 
have money of her own. That’s what causes all the 
divorces; don’t you think? 

CLEMENT. It’s one of the accepted eight hundred 
and forty-eight reasons. 

Bup. Well, I think it’s the main one. I think a 
husband oughta hold the purse strings. Not that he 
oughta be stingy, y’ un’erstand. Look, if she comes 
to him an’ says, “Looka here, I wanna coupla dol- 
lars”—I don’t think he oughta ask her “Whatd’ye 
want it for?’—or things like that, do you? He 
oughta give it to her, an’ if she spends it foolish— 
like for a hat or a dress—why, that’s her business, 
don’t you think? 

CLEMENT. Absolutely, 

Bup. (With a sudden thought) An’ oh, say, 
Prof! I wish you’d do somethin’ for me, now that 
you’re here. 

CLEMENT. What? 

Bup. Well, you know how peculiar a guy’s par- 
ents can be at times. Mine think I’m on’y just 
hatched. Look, could you—would you be a good 
guy an’ break the news to ’em? 

CLEMENT. About you—and Marella? 

Bup. Yes. Not that it’ll make any difference if 
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they object. ’Cause if they do, I’ll_ elope—that’s 
hat. 

: Cian That would be very foolish. (Rises) 

But all right—I’ll tell them. 
Bup. (Rises—shakes his hand warmly) ‘Thanks 

awfully. For that, I’m gonna let you be best man. 
CLEMENT. I appreciate that. 


(Van Krnp bursts into the room from French win- 
dow angrily; crosses to the mantel to get hat 
and cane just as ANN enters.) 


Ann. (Following him) Oh, Mr. Van Kind, 
please don’t be angry. 

Van. I was never so insulted in all my life! 

Ann. Father didn’t mean it; I’m sure he didn’t. 

VAN. He deliberately tried to insult me! 

Ann. (Worried) I didn’t hear him say anything 
wrong to you. 

Bup. What did he say? 

Van. He called me a damn fool! 

Bup. Is that all? 

Ann. You must have misunderstood him. 

Van. I did not, and I'll have no further dealings 
with him! 

Bup. (To ANN) What’s up, anyway? Say, have 
you 

Ann. (To Bup) Oh, keep still, you! (Faces 
Van.) 

Bup. Is that a nice way to speak before strang- 
ers? (With no sense of the fitness of things, he in- 
troduces CLEMENT) Ann, I want you to meet 

ANN. (Continuing) Please, Mr. Van Kind, 
you're not going to let my career suffer because—— 

Bup. (Talks louder than she does) Ann! Can’t- 


cha hear me?—I want you to meet Professor Clem- 
ent. This is my sister, Ann. 
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(CLEMENT bows, Ann says, “Pleased to meet you’ 
and turns at once to Van. y) 


ANN. And if you're going to misunderstand 
them and 

Bup. (Continuing calmly) An’ this is Mr. Van 
Kind—Professor Clement. 

Van. (Not at all interested. To CLEMENT ) 
How d’ye do? (To ANN) Under the circumstances, 
you can’t expect me to remain, but my dear, remem- 
ber—let nothing stand in your way. 

Bup. Will somebody please put me wise to what’s 
goin’ on here? (To Van) Why did Dad insult you? 

Van. Because I told’ him your sister had great 
talent. 

Bup. I don’t see anything in that to insult you 
for. (To CLEMENT) Do you? 

CLEMENT. No, I don’t. (Looking at ANN.) 

WEAVER. (Angrily, off stage) No, I tell you— 
no! 

VAN. (Quickly when he hears the voice) I guess 
I'll be going. Ye-es. (Turns to go.) 

ANN. Oh, Mr. Van Kind. (Follows him. Enter 
WEAVER and Mrs, Weaver. T o her parents) 1 
won't let you stand in my way. I’m old enough to— 

Bup. Hey, can’t you save your petty personal 
affairs for later! 

Van. Good day to you all. (At door) T may be 
damned, but I’m no fool. (Bows stiffly; exits i.c., 
followed by Ann.) 

Bup. (With a bow, imitates Van ) Yes. ((Weav- 
ER crosses to table L.) Say, will you please expose 
this mystery? What’s hidden up the sleeve ? 

Mrs. WEAvER. Ann wants to go to New York. 

WeEAvER. (In further explanation ) To get a 
career ! 


Bup. (Thrilled) Gee! Bobbed hair bandit ? 
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Mrs. Weaver. Oh, Professor, I’m so sorry this 
had to occur while you were here. 

Weaver. That fellow has persuaded her she 
ought to go on the stage. 

Bup. Ann—on the stage? (To CLEMENT) Can 
you imagine a girl bein’ that dumb? 

CLEMENT. She may be talented. 

Bup. Ann? Never happen. 

Mrs. WEAVER. She can’t be. (In explanation) 
She’s not an artistic number. 

CLEMENT. (Trying to get wt clear) This man, 
Van Kind—is your daughter in love with him? 

Bup. (Scornfully) Lookin’ at the guy, how can 
you ask? 

WeEaAvER. She’s not at all interested in him. She’s 
only taken by what he claims he can do for her,— 
make her a star in two lessons. 


(ANN returns; stands at door L.c.) 


Bup. (To her) Gee gosh, I knew you were 
dumb, but 

Mrs. WEavER. (Sternly) Bud. 

ANN. (Comes to center; firmly) Now I hope 
you're satisfied. You’ve driven him away, but don’t 
think you’ve driven my ambition away. I’m going to 
New York, do you hear? I’m going to be famous 
one of these days, in spite of all the obstacles you’re 
putting in my way. 

Bup. You don’t hafta go to New York for that— 
why don’t you try out in the Casino some amateur 
night ? 

ANN. (Furious) Oh, you! (Exits on the run 
into the dining room, handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Mrs. WEAVER, (Looks off after her; worried ) 
Bud, I wish you wouldn’t make matters worse by 
irritating her. 


Bup. (Scornfully) Aw, why can’t she be sensi- 
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ble like the rest of us? Well, I’m gonna finish 
dressin’. I got a date. (Goes to stars. Catches 
ProFEssor's eyes and nods his head significantly 
toward his parents. Exits.) 

CLEMENT. Mrs. Weaver, I wouldn’t worry too 
much about your daughter. (Mrs. WEAVER CrOSSES 
to R. of table L. WEAVER sits on couch. CLEMENT 
is center.) All girls have a desire for the stage at 
some time or other. She'll come around all right. 

Weaver. You don’t know Ann. She'll get what 
she wants. She’s persistent—like her mother. 

Mrs. Weaver. (Sits on chair R. of table) I like 
that! 

CLEMENT. And who does Bud take after? 

WEAVER. Me. 

CLEMENT. Then let me tell you—something— 
about him. 

WEAVER. What? 

CLEMENT. I don’t wish to intrude this way, but 
Bud has asked me to tell you . 

WEAVER. (Groaning) More bad news? 

CLEMENT. Not really serious, though. 

Mrs. WEAveR. He isn’t in trouble at school, is he? 

CLEMENT. He isn’t at school any more. (WEAVER 
rises.) 

WEAVER. What do you mean? 

Mrs. WeaAvER. (Worried) He hasn’t been—ex- 
pelled? 

CLEMENT. No; he just—quit. 

Weaver. Do you mean that he 
see (Starts for the stairs.) 

CLEMENT. (Stopping him) Wait. Please don’t 
call him yet. I promised him I’d tell you all the news. 

Weaver. All! Is there more? (Comes back.) 

CLEMENT. (As easily as he can break it) You see, 
—Bud wants to quit school so’s he can get—mar- 
ried. 


? T’ll soon 
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Mrs. Weaver. (Exclaims) Stars of grace! 
(Hand on heart.) 

Weaver. (Slowly) Would you mind repeating 
that? (Standing at sofa.) ‘ 

CLEMENT. I don’t wonder you can’t grasp it. It’s 
true enough. He wants to get married. 

Weaver. (Shaking his head; walks away) It’s 
no use. I still seem to hear you say, he wants to get 
married. 

Mrs. WEAVER. That’s what he said, Dad. 

WEavER. Bud wants to Oh, my Lord! (Col- 
lapses on couch. Sits.) Tell me, did he by any 
chance confide in you who his prospective bride is 
to be? 

CLEMENT. Yes. A Miss Marella Scotte. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Aghast) What! 

WEAVER. (At same time) Marella Scotte! 

Mrs. WEAVER. Why—why—she’s twice his age! 

CLEMENT. (Solemnly) No—only eight years 
older. 

WEAVER. Why, she’s the fastest, fiercest vamp in 
this town. 

CLEMENT. I’m sorry to hear that. Bud seems very 
much taken with her. I learned Bud wasn’t coming 
back to school, so I thought I’d drop in to learn why. 
Then he told me about—Marella.: 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Protesting feebly) But—but he’s 
a mere child. 

CLEMENT. You know that, and J know it, but 
he thinks he’s a man. That’s one of the characteris- 
tics of seventeen, you know. 

WEAVER. It’s—it’s nonsensical! We’re taking the 
whole matter entirely too seriously. He’ll have to 
forget this. 

CLEMENT. Pardon me, sir. But I’m afraid that’s 


the wrong attitude to take. Were you ever in love— 
at seventeen? 


See ee ee ee 
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Mrs. Weaver. No; he didn’t meet me until he 
was twenty-four. (WEAVER gets uneasy. ) 
CLEMENT. (To WEAvER) What do you say, Mr. 

Weaver? 

Mrs. WEavER. (Accusingly) John! 
WEaverR. (Uncomfortable) Well, my dear 
CLEMENT. Of course you were. All of us were. 

And we thought it was terribly serious at the time, 

but we got over it. We all do,—if we have the right 

treatment. 
Mrs. WEAVER. What do you think is the right 
treatment ? 


(READY Phone.) 

WEaAvER. Something must be done! 

CLEMENT. The main thing is—to make him re- 
tain confidence in you. And the way to do that is 
by pretending to accept this love affair as a very 
normal thing. 

WeEavER. (Firmly) Never! I won’t let him make 
an ass of himself. He’ll have to listen to me! 

CLEMENT. I beg your pardon, Mr. Weaver, but 
you'll have to let Bud make his own mistakes in 
life. (Sits on couch) Vm very fond of Bud—I wish 
you'd let me help. 

Mrs. WEAvER. (Starts to bring her chair across 
to couch. CLEMENT rises and brings it over for her, 
then sits on couch.) What do you advise? 

CLEMENT. Well, if he finds that you’re opposed 
to this girl, he’s going to do some very foolhardy 
thing—elope. 

WEAVER. Bud? Never! 

Mrs, WEAVER. You said he took after you. 

CLEMENT. It seems to me, if you'll pretend to 
accept this affair, in time he’ll get over it. This is 
only one of the effects of being seventeen in spring- 
time. 

Mrs, WEAVER. What I can’t understand is why, 
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with all the nice girls of his own age to pick from, 
he had to fall in love with this Scotte person! 

CLEMENT. It makes a boy feel so much a man- 
of-the-world when an older girl condescends to be 
interested in him. And you must remain sympa- 
thetic toward him—don’t clip his wings. 

Weaver. (Grumbling) Never knew he had 
wings. 

CLEMENT. Pretend to be her friend. She expects 
trouble from you; disarm her. Invite her here— 
tonight—for dinner. 

WEAvER. (Eagerly) Gad, I think you’re right. 
When I was his age (Starts to explain, uith 
his forefinger pointing at CLEMENT. ) 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Interested, coldly) Yes? 

WEAVER. (Subsides) E’er,—nothing. 

Mrs. WEAvER. And Professor,—how about Ann? 
You seem to know so much about raising children. 

CLEMENT. (Smiling) Did you ever know a bache- 
lor who didn’t? 

Mrs. WEaAvER. What shall we do to rid Ann of 
her foolish ambitions ? 

CLEMENT. My theory is that Van Kind is con- 
nected with some sort of dramatic school, and he’s 
only trying to get her enrolled as a pupil. 

Mrs. WEAVER. She’ll never believe us if we tell 
her that. (Phone rings.) Pardon me. (Answers it) 
Who? Oh, yes. (To WEavER) It’s Jimmy Thayer. 
The South Americ 

WEaveR. I’m not at home. (Mrs. WEAVER pro- 
tests without speaking.) I’m not at home, I tell you. 
I won’t see him! 

Mrs. WEaveR. (Into phone) Just a minute, 
please. There’s a lot of noise around here. (To 
WeaveER) Dad, you’ve got to. It means a fortune 
for us. When shall I tell him to come? 

Weaver. I’ve changed my name to Rip Van 
Winkle and I can’t be disturbed for twenty years. 
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(To CLEMENT) It’s a salesman of phoney oil stocks. 

Mrs. WeaveER. They’re not phoney ; their number 
vibrates with yours. 

Weaver. Then I’m phoney, too. 

CLEMENT. Why don’t you talk to him to satisfy 
your wife? 

Weaver. (Worried) Because if I do, Pll buy! 

CLEMENT. Why? 

Weaver. I don’t know—but I always do. 

CLEMENT. Because you don’t understand a sales- 
man’s psychology ? 

Weaver. He isn’t selling psychology—it’s oil! 

Mrs. WEAavER. (At phone) How long must I 
keep him 

CLEMENT. Mr. Weaver, if you knew how to meet 
salesmen, you could turn the best of them away. 

Weaver. Have you ever done it? 

CLEMENT. No, but I have my theories about it. 

Weaver. He’ll knock your theories into a cocked 
hat and make you buy the hat, too. 

Mrs. WeEAvER. Am I to keep him waiting: ? 

WEAVER. Listen, I’ve met ’em by the dozens, and 
I tell you 

CLEMENT. (Quickly) Wait! Can you bring this 
fellow over here ? 


(WARN Curtain. ) 

WEAVER. What for? 

CLEMENT. Bring him over here. I’ll show you 
the trick of modern psychology, 

WEAVER. (Waves his hand to Mrs. WEAVER) 
Bring him on. 

CLEMENT. (To her) Invite him for dinner. 

Weaver. For dinner? 

CLEMENT. Yes, that’s part of the theory. The 
trouble is, you let a salesman worry you, and so he’s 
got you half licked at the start. Invite him for din- 
ner; he won’t understand being treated kindly,— 
that’ll worry him. 
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Mrs. Weaver. (Into phone) Oh, Mr. Thayer, 
could you come over tonight? Come for dinner. ... 
Yes, for dinner. ... Oh, but you must. Mr. Weaver 
insists on that. No, that’s the only way he'll meet 
you.... All right, we'll expect you. (Hangs up re- 
ceiver.) 

Weaver. (Thoughtfully to CLEMENT) Say, that 
sounds as though you might be right. 

CLEMENT. Well, we'll see. 


(Bup comes down stairs. Topcoat on his arm. Stops. 
Looks from one to other.) 


Bup. (Cautiously) Well, what’s the verdict? 

CLEMENT. (Going to him) It’s all right, Bud. 
I don’t see how you could ever have worried about 
telling your folks. 

Bup. (Eagerly to lis parents) You mean you— 
you ain’t objectin’? 

CLEMENT. Of course not. Why should they? 
And they want you to bring Marella here tonight— 
for dinner. 

Bup. (Breathless) Bring her—here! 

CLEMENT. Of course. After all, she’s going to be 
their daughter, and they want to receive her. 

Bup. (Rushes to his parents—shakes their hands 
warmly) Gee, Dad—Ma. You're a coupla bricks! 
(Crosses to mother ; puts arms around her.) 


(ANN enters from the dining room. WEAVER 


crosses up to foot of stairs—picks up CLEM- 
ENTS bag; stands at stairs. ) 


Crement. And Miss Weaver. I understand your 


parents and you differ about your plans for going 
on the stage. 


ANN. Well? 
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CLEMENT. Well, you see, I’m staying here for 
dinner tonight. 

ANN. (A bit surprised) You are? 

CLEMENT. Yes, I’m to demonstrate a few theories 
of mine. (To ANN) Do you think you could phone 
Mr. Van Kind and persuade him to come for din. 
ner, too? 

Ann. Do you mean that they 
parents.) 

CLEMENT. (Nodding) They’ve asked me to talk 
over your career with him. 

ANNE. My career ! 

CLEMENT. (Warmly) Vd love to help you. 

ANN. I'll phone him at once, 


? (Indicating 


(They are looking steadily into each other’s eves. 
Note: Hold this for a moment to establish love 
interest. Then CLEMENT recovers himself, and 
speaks with a sudden start.) 


CLEMENT. That’s fine! We'll all meet our friends 
here at dinner time, then. (He goes to back stairs 
as he speaks, and mounts one or two. WEAVER 
stands below him, holding his bag; the others are 
ranged in the room watching him.) And Mrs. Weav- 
er, until then, will you please figure out my character 
number? I’d like to know whether I’m trying to do 
all this under the handicap of number thirteen! 
(Starts to exit up stairs with WEAvER as the curtain 
begins to fall.) Now, Mr. Weaver, if you'll take 
my advice... 


CURTAIN 


Acts 
Scene: The same. Evening. Lamps light. 


At RisE: Stage deserted. Voices and laughter off 
Right in garden. ’ 

After a moment’s pause, Bup hurries on from 
the garden. Bub wears a tuxedo. He beckons 
through the French window, and MARELLA en- 
ters with a soft, light laugh. 

MARELLA Scotte ts a curly-hared blonde ; 
attractive, vivacious; full of feminine wiles. 


Bup. Come on in. (Complaining) Gee gosh, ain’t 
I ever gonna get you alone? 

MareEtia. (Framed in doorway) What’s the 
matter, Bunny? 

Bup. (Takes her hand; pulls her to Center) I 
wouldn’t have invited you up here if I’d ’a’ known 
I wasn’t gonna get you alone for a minute even. 

MareELLA. Here I am alone with you now. What 
do you want? 

Bup. I want a minute alone with you. 

MARELLA. What for? 

Bup. (In deep disgust) What for? Ain’t that a 
nice question to ask your fiance. Because I want a 
minute alone with you,—that’s what for. (Worried) 
Gee gosh, Marella, don’t you wanna be alone with 
me, too? 

MarELLA. I believe you don’t want me to be out 
there with those others; is that it? (Crosses Left.) 

Bup. Well, I—— 
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MARELLA, I’ve got to be nice to your folks, 
mustn't 1? (Vanity case business. ) 

Bup. I don’t mind your bein’ nice to them, but 
gee gosh, look—you know what I mean—those other 
men. Must you be nice to them? 

MARELLA. ( Coquettishly) Jealous? 

Bup. (With an attempt at easiness) Me? Never 
happen. 

MARELLA. Don’t you want people to think I’m 
nice? 

Bup. Sure I do, but I ain’t made o’ concrete. 

Mare ta. (Cooing) Oh, I think Mother’s Bunny 
is jealous of those other men. 

Bup. Well—well, what in the world can you see 
to like in them—(Points off )—tell me that. Who's 
out there that’s worth a flea’s sneeze, I’d like to 
know? 

MARELLA. (S tarting to explain) Well—now you 
ask me (Crosses to chair Li€.,/S0tS:) 

Bup. (Crosses to her ) Take that Van Kind guy. 
Why did you have to tell him that you just loved 
Art? 

Maretta. But T do. I think Douglas Fairbanks 
is wonderful. 

Bup. (Scornfully) That ain't art. 

MareEtia. Oh, I thought it was. 

Bup. An’ that oil tanker. Did you have to tell him 
your ideal of a man was a hustler full o’ pep? 

Maretia. But it is. 

Bup. Well, I ain’t a hustler, am I? 

MARELLA. Yes, you are, Bunny darling. You're 
an artist and a hustler. You're everything that’s 
wonderful rolled into one. 

Bup. (Won over—with an attempt at modesty) 
No, I’m not. You on’y think so because you love 
me so. (Shyly rubs one shoe over the other. ) 

MarELtLa. But you mustn’t be jealous of me. 
That shows you don’t trust me. 
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Bup. (Kneels beside her chair) 1 do—honest. 
But gee gosh, look The way you an’ those guys, 
at dinner time—— An’ now, the way they hang 
around you ! 

MareEtta. Can I help that? When they look at 
me, I have to smile back at them, don’t I? 

Bup. (Sits on heels) Yes,—but what a smile! 

Maretia. Bunny, darling; always remember that 
though my lips may smile on them, my heart smiles 
only on you. 

Bup. (Pleased) Gee,—say that again. 

MarELia. Do you like it? I read that in True 
Love Magazine. 

Bup. It’s awful good. Sorta tender—an’ yet, not 
too slushy. 

MareELLA. I memorized it just for you. 

Bup. I memorized somethin’ for you, too. 

MareELLA. Oh, Bunny, what is it? 

Bup. It’s a poem I read. Rather, Prof. read it 
to us in school, an’ when I heard it I said—that re- 
minds me o’ my Marella an’ I’m gonna remember 
that for her, I said. 

MARELLA. Oh, recite it for me. 

Bup. (Looks front—keeps time with his fore- 
finger) Er— 

“T’ll ne’er forget the day when first I met you, 

That day is ever—da, da—da, da,—da. 

(Forgets line and fills in the meter ) 
For then I knew that—da, da, dada something, 

The day my darling—something or other—I met 

you.” 
It’s a very beautiful sentiment, don’t you think? 

MARELLA. (Cautiously) Er—yes. 

Bup. Because, ye see, it fits the day I met you. 

MarELLa. I always think with joy of that Satur- 
day, too. 

Bup. (Hurt) Thursday. 

Maretia. Was it? I thought it was Saturday. 
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Bup. (Hurt) How could you ever forget that 
day? It’s so—sacred. It made such a difference in 
my lite. Before then I was on’y—a waster. Now 
I wanna be a somebody. 

MarEtita. You darling. And you will be. If 
you'll invest your savings in some stock—perhaps 
like Mr. Thayer is selling—you’ll get rich. I know it. 

Bup. It ain’t me I’m thinkin’ of. (Earnestly) 1 
wanna do big things—for you. All I want is a 
chance to show you the stuff I’m made of; one 
chance—that’s all I want—yjust one. 

MareEtta. You don’t need to do anything to 
show me what a dear you are. (Smoothes his hair.) 

Bup. (Dreamily) Oh, if you could on’y drown— 
so’s I could save you. 

MaRELLA. (Startled) Oh! 

Bup. Or be caught in a fire! I of’en imagine my- 
self climbing up—up to where you are—an’ just as 
the roarin’ flames are about to surround you 

Maretra. Bunny, what a frightful idea! 

Bup. (Surprised) Why? I’m there to save you, 
ain’t I? ? 

MarELLa. (Feigning fright) Oh, please; don’t 
think such things, they frighten me. 

Bun. (Reassuring her) Aw, you needn’t worry. 
As long as you’ve got me, Marella, you’re all right. 

MareLia, I know, dear, but (CLEMENT en- 
ters from French window; wears tuxedo. 22 Oh, 
Professor. 

CLEMENT. Am I intruding? 

Bup. (Bluntly as he rises) Yes. 

MareEtia. Bud! 

Bub. Well, he is. (Whining as before) Gee, ain’t 
I ever gonna get you alone for a minute even? 

CLEMENT. You've been playing hookey for the 
last quarter of an hour. Not that we mind your 
absence, but how can you be so cruel as to rob us 
of the charming company of Miss Scotte? 
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Marea. (Pleased—vamping PROFESSOR py °Oh, 
isn’t that nice? ne 

Bup. Gee, if he can’t say nice things, who— 
could? All he does all day long is read poetical stuff 
like that—an’ the funny part is, he gets paid for 
doin’ it. UF. 

MareELLA. (Coyly) I’d love to be a pupil in your 
class, Professor. I’ll bet you know all about love. 

Bup. Him? Say, he could give Henry the Eighth 
a few tips. 

CLEMENT. (Laughing) Don’t believe him. My 
affairs of the heart have all been confined within 
the covers of the books I’ve read. 

MareLia. (Fixing her hair) Haven’t you got a 
sweetie ? 

CLEMENT. No. 

Bup. Say, Marella, ain’t you got a girl friend he 
could have? 

CLEMENT. (Good-naturedly) Listen, young ras- 
cal, you let me do my own picking. 

Bup. (Seriously advising him) That’s right. 
Don’t let anybody pick your girl friend for you. 
Just keep on looking until you find the one you 
want. That’s what I did—an’ look—ain’t she just 
a—a divine inspiration? 

CLEMENT. (Looking at her) She certainly is. 

_ Maretia. (Pleased) Oh, you men are only try- 
ing to tease me. 

Bup. I ain’t. (Crosses to her) When I’m near 
you, Marella, I got all—goose pimples. (To CLEM- 
ENT) That’s a sign 0’ real love, ain’t it? 

CLEMENT. Yes; of love and chilblains. 


(ANN enters from the French window.) 
ANN. Professor, the folks are wondering what 


became of you. 
CLEMENT. I came in here to see your father, but 
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Ann. (Imitating her) Bunny dear. (Scornfully ) 
You poor rabbit. 

Bup. (Sore) Aw, what’s eatin’ you? 

ANN. If you had to fall in love, why did you 
have to pick on her? 

Bup. (Up in arms—crosses part way to her) 
What’s the matter with—her ? 

ANN. She’s old enough to be your mother. 

Bup. Don't be so dumb. How could a girl o’ 
twenty-five be the mother of a man o’ seventeen. 
Don’t you know anything about physiology? 

Ann. Why couldn’t you have picked out a girl 
your own age? You used to like Amy Everett. 

Bup. (Scornfully laughing) Her! Why, she’s 
on’ a mere child. 

ANN. She’s as old as you are. 

Bup. Yes, but she’s a female. 

ANN. How about your beloved Marella? Ain’t 
she one of your despised females ? 

Bupv. (Soulfully looking after her) Nature had 
an inspiration when he made—her. 

ANN. She’s only been here about a month and 
she’s been engaged to every eligible man in town. 

Bup. She hasn’t. 

ANN. She has. 

Bup. (Backing down) Well—that only goes to 
show how popular she is. 

Ann. And I can’t imagine what her game is now 
—tying herself to a baby. 

Bup. (Aroused) Listen, you—listen! There’s a 
certain limit, see—a certain limit. An’ don’t you 
cross that certain limit. That’s all—see! (Starts for 
back stairs; turns to her again) You ain’t got no 
call to talk—wantin’ to go on the stage with that 
female wonder. 

ANN. I won’t have you talk that way about 

Bup. Then don’t go buttin’ in my business, see. 
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Ma an’ Dad are agreed to my—(Gulps)—marriage, 
so I don’t see why you gotta interfere. 

ANN. That's what | cant understand. They raise 
a howl about a trifle like my going to New York, 
and then let you get engaged to that cradle-snatcher. 

Bup. (Very close to her—menacingly ) There’s a 
certain limit, see—an’ you're gettin’ closer an’ closer 
to that certain limit, I tell you! 

Ann. Oh, keep still, you—protoplasm ! 

Bup. (Very angry) You hush up, do you hear. 
(They are interrupted by the entrance of Jimmy 
Tuaver from the garden. He wears his business 
suit of Act I.) 

Jimmy. (Suavely) Ah, the younger element in 
conference. I hope I’m not disturbing a family fes- 
tivity. 

Bup. (Breathing hard) You—you interrupted—a 
murder! (Turns abruptly and exits up stairs.) 

Jimmy. Pleasant sense of humor that lad has. 

Ann. (Coldly) Did you come in here to get a 
laugh out of him? 

Jimmy. Snappy repartee, that. No, I came in 
search of your father. Awfully keen of the old boy 
to invite me to dinner, but now that pleasure has 
been attended to, bring on the business, say I. 

Awn. I'll get him for you. (Starts for the library 
door.) 

Jimmy. (In a confidential tone) Say, tell me— 
why especially did he want me here for dinner? 

Ann. Maybe he thought you had a lean and 
hungry look. (Knocks on the door.) 

CLEMENT. (Opens the door) Yes? 

Ann. Mr. Thayer’s anxious to see Dad. (Exits 
to garden.) 

CLEMENT. (Coming into the room) Anxious? 
That’s fine. 

Jimmy. Yes. Can I see the big boy? Now that 
I’ve enjoyed his hospitality, I’d like to return the 
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favor and put him next to the best buy on the mar- 
ket. Gilt edge securities; one hundred percent safe. 

CLEMENT. (Cautioning him) Just give me fifteen 
minutes of his time, and then he’s yours. 

Jimmy. That’s talking! How about you—are you 
interested in oil? ‘ 

CLEMENT. Only when prescribed by my physi- 
cian. (Jimmy laughs loudly at this quip.) _ 

Jimmy. Not bad—not at all bad. (E-xits into gar- 
den. CLEMENT goes back to the library—opens the 
door and calls in.) 

CLEMENT. Come on; the road’s clear. 

Weaver. (Enters. Continues conversation where 
he left off with CLEMENT. Is worried) Where did 
we leave off? What do I do next? 

CLEMENT. We’ve got this much established. We 
agreed your psychology is all wrong—you don’t 
know how to meet salesmen. 

WEAVER. (Crosses to table for a cigar) I don’t 
need to know how to meet *em—my wife brings ’em 
to me. 

CLEMENT. You know that every salesman has a 
certain sales talk which he follows? 

WEAVER. Sure; I’ve heard so many of ’em I can 
prompt ’em when they get stuck. 

CLEMENT. Then how is it you always fall? 

WEAVER. Because by the time they’re through 
with me, I’m as dumb as Simple Simon; they always 
end by convincing me that I’m being let in on the 
chance of a lifetime. (Points off into garden with 
his cigar) And if that fellow ever gets me alone 
with his damn South American Oil, I’ll buy—sure 
as there’s Chinks in China! (Sits Left of table u.) 

CLEMENT. See how wrong your psychology is— 
you start off by being sure he’s your enemy. You 
should be friendly with him. 

WEAVER. ( Cautiously) You- mean—sell him 
some of my other stocks? 
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CLEMENT. Every salesman expects you to be sus- 
picious of him; if you pretend that you re not—that 
worries him. You’ve got Thayer worried already 
by inviting him to dinner, 

WeEavER. He doesn’t seem half as worried as | 
am. 

CLEMENT. And when he does meet you and he 
tells you about his proposition, you’re going to argue 
against it, aren’t you? 

WEAVER. Well, I’m not going to give in without 
a struggle. 

CLEMENT. (Sits R. of table L.) That’s exactly 
what he’s after. You won’t be able to raise an ob- 
jection to which he doesn’t already know the answer. 
As a result, he’ll win the argument, and you'll buy. 

Weaver. (At a loss) Well—well, what then 
ought I do? 

CLEMENT. (Pointedly) Agree with him. Agree 
that his company’s the best in the world; his stock’s 
the best on the market. 

Weaver. (Protesting) Then I don’t even get an 
argument for my money! 

CLEMENT. You'll destroy his carefully laid sales 
talk. He can answer objections, but he won't know 
how to meet approvals. Let me show you—suppose 
I want to sell you something. Let’s take Florida lots, 
for example. 

WEAVER. (Squirming) Would you mind taking 
another example ? 

CLEMENT. Why? 
~ Weaver. I know the answer to that one. 

CLEMENT. Well, then let’s come now to your 
master stroke. Let’s say that he’s still trying to sell 
you; he’s getting warmed up in his talk: and then— 
when he’s got you ready to buy—what do you do? 

Weaver. (Imitating The Show-off) Sign on the 
dotted line! 
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CLEMENT. No; you get up and leave the room. 

Weaver. (Surprised) What for? 

CLEMENT. Pretend your wife is calling you. See, 
—his whole talk is designed for a climax, and when 
he reaches it, you walk out of the room and leave 
him cold. 

WEAVER. But if I don’t come back, he’ll wait— 
haunt me—at the office. 

CLEMENT. But you do come back. 

WEAVER. (Surprised) I come back? 

CLEMENT. Right after you’ve—er, seen your wife. 
Then he must start in all over again to work him- 
self and you up to the pitch where the checkbook 
aches to come out. 

WEAVER. (Interested) What do I do then? 

CLEMENT. Hear your wife calling you again. 
See? You do that, and instead of his wearing you 
down, you'll drive him dizzy. If he has any self 
respect, he’ll give you up in despair. 

WEAVER. Most of the birds who landed me 
haven’t had any self-respect. Have you ever actually 
tried this theory out on a salesman? 

CLEMENT. No, but it can’t fail; it’s built on the 
right psychology. 

Weaver. All right—I’m going to give it a chance. 
If it’s only half as good as it sounds, it’s twice as 
good as anything I’ve tried. 


(Mrs. WEAVER enters from the garden. Botu 
rise. ) 


Mrs. WEaAvER. What in the world has happened 
to Bud? Sister asked him to get my scarf, and 
neither he nor the scarf have shown up yet. (Calls 
up stairs) Bud? 

CLEMENT. (‘Asking her to be more tolerant) 
Mrs. Weaver, when a boy’s in love 

Mrs. Weaver. (Comes front) Oh, don’t mention 
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it. It makes my blood curdle every time I have to 
be nice to that woman. Every time I pass her I want 
to choke her ; instead I have to smile at her. (Jllus- 
trates with a forced grin; calls up stairs sharply) 
Bud! 

Bub. (Offstage) Awright. 

Weaver. (Slowly) Oh, I don’t know; she seems 
rather—interesting. 

Mrs. Weaver. Dad, you're not—approving of 
her! 

CLEMENT. She told us she thought you were 
rather ducky. 

Mrs. WEAveR. She’s got the wrong bird—she 
meant cuckoo. 


(Bup comes down with the scarf. He has a powder 
smudge on his chin.) 


Bup. I’m awfully sorry, Ma, but—but I had 
somep’n important to attend to. I went into your 
room to get this—(Indicates the scarf )—an’ I hap- 
pened to look into your mirror, an’—well—look. 
(Indicates his chin. ) 

Mrs. WEAVER. What is it? 

Bup. (With an air of deep tragedy) Pimple. 
(Seeking for sympathy) Can you beat that for luck 
—gettin’ a pimple on an important night like this? 

Weaver. (Mock sympathy) What a tragedy. 

Bup. (To CLEMENT) You—you un’erstand how 
a fellah feels about such things when his heavy girl 
friend’s about. 

CLEMENT. (Kindly) It is too bad. 

WEAVER. And so you hadda stand in front of the 
mirror mooning at it, eh? 

Bup. No, sir, I wasn’t—mooning. I was—tryin’ 
to fix it. 

Mrs. WEAVER. What in the world have you got 
on it? 
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Bup. Well, y’see, I put some iodine on to—make 
it antiseptic. An’ then it looked so terrible—like a 
small pox, that—-well, I put on some alcohol to wash 
off the iodine, an’ that made it sting, so I put on 
some cold cream to take out the sting, an’ that made 
it shiny, so I put on some powder to take off the 
shine. 

WEAVER. Great heavens! 

Bup. (Worried—to CLEMENT) Is it very visible? 

CLeMENT. Hardly noticeable. 

Bup. (Relieved) Gee, that’s a cons’lation. (Starts 
for the garden—backing up) Well, you'll ’scuse 
me, please. I guess Marella must be about fran’ic 
worryin’ because I was gone so long. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Coldly) I don’t think she even 
noticed you were gone. 

Bup. (With a trusting smile) Oh, yes, she did. 
But y’see, she wouldn’t make a show of her feelin’s 
before all those people. She’s too refined. ’Scuse 
me; I gotta hurry out to her. (Very embarrassed 
and awkward. Hurries off into garden.) 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Sits on couch) The poor dear. 
Can you imagine his being so wrapped in her. 

WEAVER. (Sits L. of table) As far as I can see, 
all we’ve done by inviting her here is make matters 
worse for us. We haven’t gained anything. 

CLEMENT. (At center) Well, it’s given us a 
chance to find out what her game is. I don’t think 
she ever intends marrying Bud. 

Weaver. You think she’s planning some graft? 

; CLEMENT. Well, if she is, most likely she’s schem- 
ing to have you buy her off—pay her to break this 
engagement, and go away. 

Mrs. WeEavER. (Anriously—quickly) It'll be 
worth it. Dad, talk to her; see how much she wants. 

CLEMENT. No, I have a better plan. Get Bud to 
break it off. That’ll hurt him less. 

Weaver. But he’s so madly in love with her. 
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CLEMENT. But if he sees that she’s just a com- 
mon little flirt 

Weaver. (Understanding his drift) Do you 
mean e 

CLEMENT. I'll flirt with her—get her to play 
around with me, and Bud’ll see us. Get the idea? 

Mrs. Weaver. (Worried) But Heaven knows 
what desperate thing he may do to himself. 

CLEMENT. The worst he’ll do is start writing 
poetry. He'll dramatize his tragic love affair with 
himself as the unhappy hero. 

Mrs. WEaveER. It'll break his heart. 

CLEMENT. (Sagely) A boy’s broken heart and 
bones mend very rapidly. He'll probably swear he’s 
through with women forever, and then start look- 
ing for another woman whom he can tell that to. 

Weaver. (Dubiously) Sounds all right. But 
will Marella flirt with you? 

CLEMENT. (Thoughtfully) I never thought of 
that. 

Mrs. Weaver. (Flatly—rises, crosses to CLEM- 
ENT) Of course she will. Any woman would be 
glad of the chance. I’d do it myself. 

CLEMENT. (With a slight bow and a smile) Thank 
you. We'll have to arrange it, then, that Bud will 
see us. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Gratefully) Oh, Professor, 
you're so kind to help us this way. You know, 
there’s only one thing I can’t understand about you. 

CLEMENT. What’s that? 

Mrs. Weaver. How a man who is so bright 
doesn’t believe in the science of numbers. 

WeaveER. (In disgust) Oh, murder! 

CLEMENT. (Smiles) What number does my name 
come out to? 

Mrs. WEaveER. Five. 

WEAVER. Five? 

Mrs. Weaver. A scholar—a deep thinker. Now 
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if you’d only change your name—just double the 
“m” in Clement, you’d be a number nine. 

CrementT. A number nine? 

Mrs. WEAVER. That’s the best of all—a doer of 
big things; a controller of destinies. 

CLEMENT. (Smiling) All that by simply doubling 
the “m’’? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Yes. 

Weaver. Say, Ma, he’s controlling the destinies 
of this household with a single “m,” and any man 
who can do that is a doer of big things, all right. 

Mrs. WEAvER. But with a double “m” he could 
control worlds—he’d be a power among men—he’d— 

CLEMENT. Thank you, but I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
like that. You see, I’d get too big for myself; I 
might want to leave my job teaching boys, and I 
love that too much to give it up. 


(ANN enters from garden with Van. He also is in 
tuxedo. ) 


Ann. Mother, Dad. Mr. Van Kind says he'll 
have to go soon. Couldn’t you please 

WEAVER. Oh, yes. Come on in, Van. 

Van. (Crosses front of couch) Ye-es, thank 
you. Say, your son must be awfully absent-minded. 

WEAVER. Why? 

Van. I’ve spoken to him at least a dozen times 
this evening, and each time he forgets he’s met me 
before and greets me with a “howd’ye do.” Ye-es. 
(Laughter from all except ANN.) 

WEAVER. (Rises) Don’t—don’t mind the boy, 
Van. He’s a bit forgetful now. Very much in love, 
see. 


f Van. Ah, yes. With Miss Marella. How roman- 
ic 


ANN. (Scornfully) You mean pathetic. What I 
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can’t see is how you folks can let that child think 
he’s in love with that come-hither girl. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (W arning her) Ann! (Indicates 
Van.) 

Van. Oh, say; don’t mind me. I think Marella’s 
just charming. Ye-es. 

CLEMENT. Miss Weaver, I’ve been most anxious 
to have a few words with you. May I? 

Van. Oh; can’t we settle first about Ann’s going 
to New York? 

CLEMENT. (To VAN) That’s just what I want 
to talk to her about. (To Ann) But I’d like to see 
you alone if I may. 

VAN. Oh, say, I don’t see why. 

ANN. (To CLEMENT) Shall we go out into the 
garden? 

CLEMENT. No; there’s a full moon overhead, and 
the scent of violets hidden in the grass, and for what 
I want to say to you, I’d rather not have such a 
background. 

Van. Say, that’s rather well put—ye-es. You're 
a bit of a poet, I see. 

WEAVER. (Crosses up R.U.) Let us go out, then. 
Come on, Van. 


(Weaver, Mrs. Weaver and VAN exit into gar- 
den, talking ad lib.) 


ANN. (Thoughtfully to CLEMENT) What has the 
scent of violets to do with what you want to say to 
me? 

_ CLEMENT. I want to talk common sense with you, 
and I’d never be able to do it in that romantic at- 
mosphere. 

Ann. Why not? (Crosses to couch.) 

CLEMENT. Adam tried it with Eve, and failed. 

ANN. (Sitting down on couch) What is it you 
want to talk about? 
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CLEMENT. You. Your career. (Crosses to couch 
—stands beside the arm.) ; 

Ann. (Softly) Are you—interested in it? 

CLEMENT. Yes—your parents asked me to. 

Ann. (Slightly disappointed) Oh. 

CLEMENT. (Sits on couch) You see, they’re wor- 
ried about you and your talk of leaving home. Even 
though New York is only some fifty miles away, to 
them it’s at the other end of civilization. They’re 
afraid of it; and afraid to trust a beautiful girl 
alone in it. 

Ann. But I won’t be alone—Mr. Van Kind 
would always be there to help me—to guide me. 

CLEMENT. If you had said that before your 
brother, what would his cornment have been ? 

ANN. (Scornful) Oh, him. 

CLEMENT. (Persisting) No; tell me. What 
would he have said? 

ANN. (With a saving grace of humor) Oh—some 
bright remark about my most likely having to take 
care of Van. 

CLEMENT. Exactly. You know, sometimes out of 
the mouths of babes, wisdom does come. 

Ann. (A bit hurt) Did you only ask me to stay 
here so that you could insult my friends? 

CLEMENT. My dear, nothing was further from 
my thoughts. I want to help you—truly I do. 

Ann. Why? 

CLEMENT, (Slowly) Because—because I don’t 
a to see a very sensible girl make such a big mis- 
take. 

Ann. What mistake am I making? Do you think 
I want to be a brown mouse all my life—a nobody 
in this old town? I want to be somebody—to do 
something! And now that Mr. Van Kind has found 
out that I have ability, I’m going to develop it. I’m 
going to be a star yet, you'll see. 
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CLEMENT. Do you know what you’re going into 
—the life you’re so anxious to adopt? 

ANN. Are you going to tell me that usual non- 
sense about immorality ? 

CLEMENT. No, I’m thinking only about the years 
of struggle—the long hard grind you'll have to go 
through before you'll amount to anything. 

ANN. Van says My name will be in the white 
lights in a year. 

CLEMENT, (Kindly) My dear, you'll be lucky if 
in a year your name is printed in the program on a 
separate line, instead of being listed among the “also 
present.” 

ANN. (Shaking her head) Oh, I wouldn’t think 
of playing such a part. 

CLEMENT. That’s where you'll start. Then per- 
haps you may rise to the part of the “Voice in the 
Dark in Act I.” If you work hard, you may even 
be promoted to the “Footstep off stage, in Act II.” 

ANN. But you don’t understand—I’m not going 
into this haphazardly. I’m going to a school, the best 
in New York—Van Kind Says so—and when they 
graduate you, you’re ready for big things. That’s 
why it’s so hard to get in. If it hadn’t been for his 
influence, I’d never even have a chance. 

CLEMENT. You do really believe that. 

ANN. (Pause—slowly starts as though she is go- 
ing to leave) Shall we join the others? 

CLEMENT. (Holding up a restraining hand) 
Don’t you realize there are institutions that are prey- 
ing on ambitious young men and women? 

ANN. Not this one; their tuition fee is the high- 
est in the country; they’re exclusive. If they were 
fakes, they’d take in anybody. 

CLEMENT. My dear, suppose I were to show you 
that this school will admit anybody—even me. 
Would that convince you? 

ANN. No, because I believe you also have talent. 
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CirementT. (Makes slight bow) Thank you. But 
suppose I were to ask Van to get me enrolled? _ 

Ann. He couldn’t. There’s a long waiting list 
and 

CLEMENT. (Driving his plan home) Wait! Sup- 
pose I acted before Van—acted very badly—pur- 
posely so—and yet he agreed to use his influence 
to have me enrolled in this over-filled school because 
I’m so talented, would that convince you? 

Ann. Oh, but you’re wrong,—lI’m sure. 

CLEMENT. Then I'll do it! Would that convince 

ou? 
: Ann. (Slowly) It might. 

CLEMENT, But promise me this—no matter what 
fool thing I do, you mustn’t lose faith in me. 

Ann. (Slowly—looks at him) Tell me, why are 
you doing all this—for me? 

CLEMENT. I came here to help Bud, of course. 
But—(Low voice)—I’ve heard so much about you— 
Bud’s always talked so glowingly about his sister, 
that I—well, I just had to see you. 

Awn. And now that you have? 

CLEMENT. (Slowly; meantngly) I don’t think— 
I’d like you to go to New York. 

ANN. For—-my parents’ sake? 

CLEMENT. (Pointedly—softly) No—for mine. I 
think I’d like to be sure that you’re going to be here 
—when I call again. 


(ANN blushes; rises, walks away a few feet, slowly; 
her back to him. CLEMENT rises; takes her 
hand. FatHeEr’s voice heard from garden. ANN 
rushes upstairs. CLEMENT goes to the stairs, 
and looks up after her during the beginning of 
the next scene. \WEAVER and Jimmy enter from 
garden, Indian file. WEAVER is voluble, at his 
ease. JIMMY is worried, dumbfounded. He 
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pauses at doorway, with a dumb look on his 


face.) 


WEAVER. (Talks as he enters. Crosses to humi- 
dor, table L.) You're right. Absolutely right. No 
need to talk oil stock to me. I know all about it. 
Greatest buy on the market. Isn’t that right, Clem- 
ent ? 

CLEMENT. (Turns) What’s that? 

Weaver. Jimmy here’s been telling me about his 
South American Oil Company. It’s a great propo- 
sition, isn’t it? 

CLEMENT. (Comes front) Oh, yes. We know all 
about it. Great. 

WEAVER. (Opens box of cigars. To CLEMENT) 
You bet. Have one? 

CLEMENT. No, thanks. 

WEAVER. Thayer, how about your (Offers him 
a@ cigar.) 

Jimmy. (Dazed) Er—thanks. (Takes cigar.) 


(WEAVER takes a cigar; puts humidor on table back 
of couch; Crosses down R. of couch; stands, 
bites cigar, winks at CLEMENT as he crosses. 
Jimmy hesitatingly, lighting cigar. CLEMENT 
sits chair ..c.) 


Jimmy. (Slowly) Well—well, let me—let me tell 
you about the new machinery we’re installing. 

WEAVER. (Waves him quiet) No need of that. 
I know a progressive firm like yours would only use 
the most modern type. 

CLEMENT. That’s right. (Jimmy and WEAVER 
smoke. WEAVER puffs contentedly ; Jimmy dazedly.) 

Jimny. (After a second’s worried pause) There’s 
—there’s a company right next to us 

WEavER. (Smoothly) I know. Turning out 
thousands of barrels of oil a day. You’re on the 
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same vein. All you need is capital and in three 
months you'll be doing the same. (Sits on couch.) 

Jimmy. Yes. (Pause. Looks from WEAVER to 
CLEMENT) You see, in South America the possi- 
bilities 

WEAvER. Are enormous. 

Jimmy. Yes. Very big. (Sits on couch. Looks 
fish-eyed. Puffs cigar. Then makes another start) 
The quickest way to make a fortune is in oil. There’s 
a man in South Dakota who 

WEAVER. (Quickly) Made a million in two years. 
I’m his cousin. 

Jrmny. But there are factors that you don’t know. 
The reason why we’re digging in South America is 
because the native labor is so cheap down there 
and 

Weaver. (Easily) No need of going into that. I 
understand that perfectly. 

Jimmy. (Wiping his brow) Is it warm in here or 
do I imagine it? 

WEAVER. I’m cooler than I ever was. 

Jimmy. Er—you—you haven't seen a picture of 
our oil fields? 

WEAVER. No; you've got me there. 

Jimmy. (Hands him a_ folder) Well, look. 
There’s an actual photograph of a gusher. You 
may know all about oil companies, but what you 
know doesn’t apply to the South American Petro- 
leum Company. It’s entirely different from any 
other company in the world. (WEAVER opens his 
mouth to say something, but Jimmy rushes on) The 
reason we’re in South America is because all our 
work can be done by native labor, and everybody 
knows that South American labor is the cheapest in 
the world. That cuts our production costs to one 
fourth of what they would be in the United States. 
That means we're able to save twelve cents a gallon 
on our product. Realize what a saving of twelve 
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cents a gallon would mean on a million gallons? Do 
you realize what that’s going to mean to the oil 
industry in the United States? (He pauses for ef- 
fect. WEAVER starts to Say something, so he hurries 
on. WEAVER occasionally glances at CLEMENT. ) Our 
company will be able to undersell. We'll get orders 
for fuel for all oil-burning ships; we’ll supply oil- 
burning homes at one fourth the present cost. Fac- 
tories, locomotives, stationary engines will all dis- 
card coal and change to oil because itll be so much 
cheaper. South American Oil is going to revolution- 
ize our industries; be the biggest money-maker of 
the century! (WEAVER has become very much in- 
terested.) 

WEAVER. (Rises) Excuse me. My—my wife is 
calling me. (Exits into library.) 

Jimmy. (Taken back—disap pointed ) Oh—surely,. 
Surely. (Jimmy wipes his brow. ) 

CLEMENT. (Casually) Great thing—that oil. 

Jimmy. (Rises, crosses to CLEMENT ) Great? 
Say, the possibilities 

CLEMENT. Are enormous. 

Jimmy. (Suspiciously—stops abrupt) Yes. 


(WEAvER returns from library.) 


Weaver. No; my mistake. She wasn’t calling 
me. (Sits.) Where were we? (Jimny, center, look- 
ing at floor.) 

CLEMENT. Somewhere in South America. 

Jimmy. Er, yes. (Slowly—finds it hard to get 
warmed up) Well, that’s how the proposition stands. 
(Pauses—crosses and sits on couch again) Every- 
body knows that oil is the fuel of the future. And 
oil is what we’ve got. All we need now is Look 
at this picture again. (WEAVER takes it. ) Y’see, the 
only reason we’re putting this stock on the market is 
because we’ve got to have a lot of capital if we’re 
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going to buck the oil trusts. The big fellows hold 
the industry like that—(Holds out the palm of lus 
hand )—and they’d crush a small competitor—just 
like that. (Clenches his hand) But that’s what we’re 
going to do to the trusts. With a capital stock of 
four million dollars, we’ll have an organization that’ll 
be the czar of the oil industry. We'll be the ones 
to dictate terms to the big boys. We'll undersell them 
until they squeal. South American Oil—steady 
production, unlimited supply—no strikes, cheap na- 
tive labor, one fourth the cost! I tell you, gentle- 
men, it’s the biggest proposition in the world today! 
It’s diamond-studded, platinum-mounted! Buy this 
stock; keep it for two years, and it'll keep you the 
rest of your life! 

WEAVER. (Who has been listening, enraptured— 
zweakly) Pardon me—I think my wife is calling. 
(Rises unhap pily—starts R.vU.) 

Jimmy. (Rises) Say, what’s the idea o’ walking 
out on me like this? Aren’t you interested? Because 
if you’re not, just say so. I’m letting you in on a 
good thing, and if you’re not anxious to buy, just say 
the word. 

WEAVER. (Unhappily—desperately) My wife’s 
calling me! (Exits into garden.) 

Jimmy. (With a shrug—putting picture in pocket) 
All right, sir. If that’s how you feel about it, the 
office is closed—temporarily. (To CLemEenT) As 
soon as his wife does a few more tricks with num- 
bers, he’ll come around. (Puts folder away.) 

CLEMENT. (Rises—slowly interested) Thayer, 
you say it’s—it’s safe? 

Jimmy. As a green flag in Ireland. 

CLEMENT. I see. (Walks away; turns) How 
much—how much would a man have to—invest in 
that company ? 

Jimmy. Interested? 

CLEMENT. No, no. Just—wondering. 
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_ Jimmy. It would all depend on how much a man 
has. Now, me, why, I’d invest my last cent; and 
then borrow more. That’s what I think of it. Why, 
we could easily get men like Rockerfeller interested 
in this deal—they’d gobble it up. But no; we're in- 
terested in Mr. Average Citizen. We're gonna give 
him this chance to get a gold certificate on a silver 
platter. Take this case of that man in South Da- 
kota 

CLEMENT, Yes; I heard what he did. 

Jimmy. Well, there’s thousands more like him. 
You could be like him if 

CLEMENT. (His collar becomes too tight) Is it 
warm in here or do I imagine it? 

Jimmy. (Pause—looks him over) Yes. Well, I’m 
trotting along. You’re an educated man, Professor ; 
I want you to look at this picture. (Takes out the 
folder.) 

CLEMENT. What’s the matter with it? 

Jimmy. (Starts to lead him to L.c. door) Can 
you imagine that amount of oil coming out of one 
gusher? Well, just-multiply that by a coupla hun- 
dred, and all at the cost of one fourth what the 
trust is charging. Figure it out VOUCSELE 


(Both exit slowly through the v.c. door. JimMy’s 
arm is around CLEMENT’s shoulders at finish of 
Speech at the exit. Laughter off Right in the 
garden. Then Mr. and Mrs. WEAVER enter, 
followed by Bup, Maretia and VAN Kinp, 


WEAVER is enthusiastic; Mrs. WEAvER is crest- 
fallen. ) 


Weaver. The most marvelous system you ever 
heard of. I tell you I had Thayer with his mouth 
open and nothing coming out. 

Van. Marvelous. Ye-es. 
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Mrs. WEAVER. (Looking about room) Where did 
he go? 

Wenn I don’t know. But oh, what a joy to 
know you can listen to a salesman’s chatter and not 
develop that fountain-pen itch. (Wriggles fingers of 
right hand.) 

Mrs. Weaver. But Dad, I’m sure there must be 
a mistake. Your number and that firm’s 

WEAVER. Forget it. 


(ANN enters from upstairs. Bup and MARELLA are 
Right, VAN and ANN are center, Mr. and Mrs. 
WEAVER are left, at the table.) 


Van. (To ANN) Oh, where have you been? 
We've been missing you. Ye-es. 

WEAVER. (To no one in particular) And where 
is Clement? 

ANN. Out at the gate, talking to Mr. Thayer. 

Van. How do you know? 

MARELLA. (Waving a finger at ANN) Uh uh. 
Watching him. 

ANN. (Enibarrassed) No, I—I was at my win- 
dow, and I just happened to see him. 

MARELLA. (Cattily) Awfully nice of the window 
to be so convenient. 

VAN. (Crosses to Mrs. WEAvER) Mrs. Weaver, 
I’ve enjoyed your hospitality so much, but really I 
must be going. Ye-es. 

Mrs. WEaveER. Oh, not yet, please. 

Ann. Don’t go. Professor Clement wants to talk 
to you—about me, you know. 

Van. Yes, but when? 

ANN. Right after he—— He’s going to enter- 
tain us first. 

WEAVER. How? 

Bup. Doing what? 

MareELra. Ain’t that lovely? 


a a 
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Ann. I think he’s going to—to read some poetry 
to us. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Sits in chair Left of table) 
That’ll be nice. 

MARELLA. (Sits on couch; Bun sits beside her) 
Tell him to make it love poetry, and I'll be his in- 
spiration. 


(CLEMENT returns L.c.) 


Aut. (Making plenty of chatter) Oh, Professor 
Clement! We heard you're going to entertain. 
What are you going to read? Etc., etc. 

CLEMENT. Somebody’s been spreading the bad 
news, I see. 

ANN. (Quickly) Yes: I told them you were going 
to—read some poetry to us. (ALL murmur—gen- 
eral talk. ) 

CLemenT. I tell you what. Let the others do 
something to entertain, and then I’ll see what T’ll 
contribute. 

ALL. Splendid! Fine! That’ll be nice! Great! 
Etc, 

Ann. Van, you're first. 

CLEMENT. Van, you act for us. (ALL clap hands 
and encourage him ad lib.) 

Van. Well, I hardly know what to do. (Pleased 
and embarrassed.) 

Bup. (Rises) Act Richard the Second for us. 
“A horse ” (Business of Bup swinging the front 
of his coat over his shoulder, as he did in Act i) 

WEAVER. (Quickly) Bud! (Maretia pulls Bup 
down by coat tails.) 

Van. (Thoughtfully) Well—I tell you what— 
I’ve written a little play. Ye-es. 

CLEMENT. You have? 

MareEt~a. Oh, say! (Enthusiastically) Tell us 
about it! 
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Van. Well, if you insist. (General moving of fur- 
niture, and all sit but Van. Bubp moves the couch 
hack, and he, ANN and MARELLA sit on tt. CLEM- 
ENT gets a chair from the back, and sits just off 
center. Mrs. WEAVER is L. of table, and WEAVER 1S 
R. of it. VAN is center.) Well, it’s a society drama. 

MarELLA. Is there a part in it of a man-taming 
woman? I’d like to play that. 

Van. No, the lady in it is beautiful, much ad- 
mired, but misunderstood. 

Bup. (Soulfully) That’s you, Marella. 

Van. She is married to a rogue—a cad with a 
villainous temper. 

Maretia. How interesting. 

Van. Of course, this beautiful wife doesn’t love 
her husband. Who could? So one day there’s a leak 
in the bathroom. 

Bup. (In disgust) Can you tie that? She doesn’t 
love her husband, so there’s a leak in the bathroom. 

Ann. (Turning angrily to Bup) Can’t you keep 
quiet for a few minutes? 

Bup. (Just as VAN gets set for another start, 
Bup rises) Aw, this ain’t gonna be any good. Let’s 
get outa here, Marella. Ain’t I ever gonna get you 
alone? (VAN gives Bup a long black look.) 

Maretta. Oh, Bunny dear; I think Mr. Van 
Kind’s play is just darling. 

VAN. It’s awfully hard to tell it with proper ex- 
pression—(Glares at Bup )—when there are so many 
interruptions. (Angrily walks up stage; flops down 
on back steps, a picture of misery. All chatter, dis- 
appointed. CLEMENT goes up, takes him up by arm— 
brings him center.) : 

CLEMENT. He'll do it; he just wants to be coaxed. 
(Sits down again.) 

Van. (Recovering composure only with great dif- 
ficulty) Well,—you see,—this wife—when she finds 
there’s a leak in the bathroom, she sends for a 
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plumber. And here’s where the novelty comes in. 
This plumber is a rough-looking sort of chap, but 
in reality he’s a very fine young man. In fact, he’s 
a college graduate. 

CLEMENT. Graduate of a plumbers’ college? 

Van. No, no. Regular college—Harvard, Prince- 
ton—one of those places. See? But when he was 
at college, he was very wild. Ye-es, very. So his 
father disinherited him, and he had to go to work. 

CLEMENT. Oh, that’s too bad. 

Bup. (Bluntly) I saw a movie just like that. 

Van. (Insulted) You never did. The story’s ab- 
solutely original with me. (Goes to Bup and glares 
down at him.) 

Bup. Awright, have it your way. (VAN turns 
away.) But I did, an’ it was punk. (VAN turns 
and glares at him.) 

ANN. Don’t mind him; go on with the story. 

Van. (Decidedly ignoring Bubp) Well,—when 
the wife meets the rough-looking plumber, she falls 
in love with him at first sight. There’s a most beau- 
tiful love scene in the bathroom. That’s where she 
meets the plumber, y’ know. 

CLEMENT. (Rising) I tell you what we ought to 
do—act out Van’s play. 

ANN. That’s a good idea. 

Marea. Splendid. 

Bup. What’s the big idea? 

CLEMENT. I’ve always had a desire to go on the 
stage. 

Van. Not really? 

CLEMENT. Yes; I’ve always felt that I could act. 

MareELia. T’ll bet you’d be better than John 
Barrymore. 

CLEMENT. That’s how I feel about it, too. Sup- 
pose I act in Van’s play now—and J tell you what— 
Van, you watch me and tell me if I ought to try to 
go on the stage. 
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Van. But I haven’t told you the whole story. 
CLEMENT. We can do it as far as you’ve gone. 
Ann. I think it’s a splendid idea. 

Mare.ia. Let’s all act in it. 

Bup. I’ll play the leak in the bathtub. (VAN 
glares at him.) 

Van. There aren’t enough parts to go around, but 
—all right. I'll be the husband. Professor will be 
the plumber, and you, Ann, you will be the neglected 
wife. 

Ann. No, I want to watch. (Crosses and stands 
beside mother’s chair.) 

Maretia. (Rises) If we’re going to do the love 
scene, let me play the wife’s part. 

Bup. (Viciously to VAN) Hey, is there any kiss- 
in’ in this play? 

Van. No. 

Bup. Well, that won’t make it so bad, then. 

Van. Let’s get on, then. Make up your own 
dialogue. 

MARELLA. Let’s start with the love scene. 

Van. (Crosses back of couch and indicates space ) 
All right. Let’s set our stage. Over here—this— 
(Right side of stage)—this will be our bathroom. 
And here—here will be our tub. (Jndicates the 
couch in front of it. To Bubp) Please get out of 
the tub. (Bup pretends to take a shower. Then 
rises, crosses back, all the time glaring at VAN, who 
glares back.) Now, Professor, you’re the plumber. 
You’ve come to fix the leak. All right. Now let’s 
begin. You're fixing the leak. Well, fix it! (CLEM- 
ENT crosses to couch.) 

CLEMENT. I can’t—I left my tools home. (ALL 
laugh. Bun sits on back steps; ANN sits on arm of 
mother’s chair. ) 

Van. You’ve got your tools with you this time. 
(CLEMENT kneels, facing couch.) Of course, the 
Mrs. wants to see how the job’s being done, so she 
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comes on. That’s your entrance cue. (To Mar- 
ELLA. ) 

MARELLA. (Coming over to CLEMENT) Oh, hello. 
(CLEMENT looks at her, doesn’t rise. Taps on leg 
of davenport as though fixing it.) 

Van. (Directing him) Show surprise. 

CLEMENT. (Acting terribly) Oh, how you startled 
me! (Rising.) 

MareLia. (Hands on hips) Did I? How’s every 
little thing coming along? 

CLEMENT. I’m afraid some of the sewer pipes 
aren't behaving as nicely as they should. 

Mrs. Weaver. Oh, a plumber wouldn’t talk like 
that. 

Van. No. 

CLEMENT. (To Van) But you said I was a col- 
lege graduate. 

Van. (Spoken very quickly and nervously) I 
know, but the audience doesn’t know that yet. See, 
it’s going to be a big surprise for them, so you 
really ought to talk like a tough sort of fellow. 

CLEMENT. Oh, I see. (To Van) Watch me 
closely now, Van. “Come on, Marella. 

MarE.ra. (Acting) Do you like plumbing? 

CLEMENT. I’ll say. Gee, kid youse has wonder- 
ful eyes. 

MareELia. They haven’t anything on yours. 

CLEMENT. Tell me—where’s your husband? 

MARELLA. (Arms outstretched ) Out. He’s al- 
ways out—the beast. 

CLEMENT. Is he cruel to you? ( Acting badly. ) 

Maretra. Fierce. 

Van. (Directing from Right front corner of 
stage) Show anger now. Show anger. 

CLEMENT. (Does so, poorly) T could kill him 
for that. Do let me come over some evening and 
kill him. 
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Maretta. But what will you do if the police find 
out? 

CLEMENT. (Points to couch) Do you know what 
I’m gonna do? I’m gonna change the faucets on this 
bathtub so that, in the morning when he takes his 
cold shower, he’ll scald himself to death! 

Mare.ia. (Hands clasped in joy) Won't that be 
lovely! 

Van. (Appreciating their art) Splendid, splen- 
did! 

Bup. (Rises, hand to his forehead) My God— 
this is awful. (Exits into garden. WEAVER exits 
after Bup. MARELLA goes up center, VAN to R.c. to 
CLEMENT.) 

CLEMENT. (To VaN—uin surprise) Am I—that 
bad ? 

Van. Why, not at all; you’re not interpreting my 
play properly, of course; but really your acting is 
splendid. (ANN rises, breathless.) 

CLEMENT. You think so? 

Van. Positively. (Looking to ANN) Don’t you? 
(He continues to CLEMENT) But why—why are 
you hiding such valent? You must develop it. 


CLEMENT. (Quickly) You think I ought to go to’ 


some school? Which one? 

Van. Undoubtedly, the International Academy. 

CLEMENT. But could I get in? It must be over- 
crowded ! 

Van. It is—but if I recommend you 

CLEMENT. (Quickly leading him on) And how 
about Marella? 

Van. IT’ll get you both in. I’ll do for you both 
what I’m going to do for Miss Weaver. You'll all 
be stars in a year! 

ANN. (Furiously. To Van) Oh, you! 

Van. Why, what’s the matter? 

Ann. You're a fraud, that’s what you are! (In- 
dicating CLEMENT) He told me you were, but I 
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didn’t believe him. Now I see that you 
WEAVER rises. ) 

VAN. But really, I don’t understand. (Takes a 
few steps toward her.) 

ANN. Oh, go ’way from me! (Exits into the din- 
ing room quickly.) 

Mrs. Weaver. (Following her) Ann, dear... ! 
(Exits dining room quickly. MARELLA goes to Left 
Center. ) 

VAN. (Puzzled) What’s wrong? (Goes to door 
L.u., looking off, dumbfounded.) 

CLEMENT. You are. This whole acting stunt was 
a put-up job. I acted as rotten as I could in order 
to show Miss Weaver that you’d say I was good and 
you'd take me into that fake school of yours. 

VaNn. Oh, I say! (Comes back.) 

CLEMENT. Don’t say it. Your game’s up! 

Van. (Starting for the dining room) No, no. It’s 
a mistake. I can explain it to them, really. (To 
CLEMENT, coming back) And you—you think you 
played a trick on me. Well, you haven’t. You’re a 
genius, that’s what you are. You’ve got that some- 
thing—personal magnetism, stage presence, looks, 
voice Why, man, with the proper training you’d 
be—famous ! 

CLEMENT. Really? 

MareELia. That’s what I think. 

Van. But, of course, you think I’m only inter- 
ested in my school. All right,—think so, There’s 
many a great artist who never learned the truth 
about himself until it was too late. But Ann—lI’ll 
not let her make that mistake—she’s too great a 
genius. I’ll see her later—when she’s calmer; I’ll 
bring her around. You'll see! Yes? (Exits door 
je OF 

CLEMENT. (Looks after him—slowly) I wonder 
—if it’s true? 

MARELLA, What is? 
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CLEMENT. (Turns to her) That J’m—talented ? 

MARELLA. (Close to CLEMENT) I’m sure you are. 
Let’s do it over again. 

CLEMENT. You mean—that love scene? 

MARELLA. Yes. 

CLEMENT. I couldn’t. It was so stupid. 

MarELLA. Do it seriously now—for me. Forget 
that you’re a plumber and I’m a society queen. 
(Seductively) Let’s just be—two good fellows— 
very much in love—at first sight. (Very close to 
him, vamping him) It’s spring—there’s violets in 
the air—and there’s only the two of us—all alone 
in the world. 

CLEMENT. (Fervently) I’m afraid if I let myself 
think like that—I’d find myself madly in love with 
you. 

MarELLA. That’s fine. Now I answer you. 

CLEMENT. (Surprised) Oh, was that—part of 
the play? 

Maretia. Of course. Wasn’t it? (No answer. 
Very close to him again) Now tell me—what you 
said about my eyes. You've got the loveliest brown 
eyes. 

CLEMENT. (Low voice) And yours are the kind 
that make a man forget—his soul. (Grasps her 
upper arms. ) 

MareEtia. (Thrilled) How strong your hands 
are—they give commands! 

CLEMENT. If I dared let them command for me, 
they’d say—let me crush you to my heart. 

MareELia. (Close to him) Why don’t you? Are 
you afraid of my husband? 

CLEMENT. (Puzzled) Husband? (Drops his 
hands) Oh, let’s stop this. I don’t know what part 
of what I’m saying is acting—and what is sincere. 


"ares aaa You don’t mean that—you meant any 
OTsIL' 
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CLEMENT. No. ... wes indo 1 doll VAIO tt} 
(Raises his hands to her—they tremble. ) 

Mare.ia. (Leading him on ) Yes? Go on! 

CLEMENT. No; I mustn't. (Drops his hands. 
Turns a few steps away from her, his hands clasped 
tight. Turns; voice is broken) It’s no use. I prom- 
ised myself that I’d count fifty if ever I felt I was 
losing my head over a itl But now I—Tve even 
forgotten how to count. I can only think—of you! 

MARELLA. Oh, Professor! 

CLEMENT. (Grasping her shoulders) Marella, I 
don’t know what it is, I don’t know how to say it, 
but God help me—I’m crazy in love with you! 

MareEtita, No! 

CLEMENT. I don’t want to love you—but your 
eyes,—your hair! 

MARELLA. (Arms upon his) Hold me close. 
(CLEMENT does not embrace her, but holds her hands 
very close to him.) 

CLEMENT. Do you—love me, too? 

Maretia. You know I do. 

CLEMENT. But how—how about Bud? 

MARELLA. You know I was only amusing myself 
with him? 

CLEMENT. Yes, but 
this fair to him? 

MARELLA, (Seductively) Don’t think of him. 
Don’t think of anybody else in the world except 
yourself and me. 

CLEMENT. (Grasps her hands again rapturously) 
Oh, how they lied to me about you! They told me 
you were the most wonderful girl in this town. 

MareELLA. (Disappointed ) And don’t you think I 
am? 

CLEMENT. They should have said—in the whole 
world! 

MareLia. You darling! (She gives him a hug.) 


(Drops her hands) Is 
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CLEMENT. Come—we’ll have to leave here. 
(Starts to lead her back.) 

MareEtia. (Takes only one step with him) 
Where’ll we go? 

CLEMENT. Anywhere—just so we'll be alone. 
Let’s—let’s get married! 

MareEtia. (Drawing back) Oh, no. 

CLEMENT. Yes! Why not? 

Maretta. I don’t want to be married—I only 
want to be engaged. 

CLEMENT. But I want you—all for my own. 

MareELLa. That’s the trouble—marriage is so re- 
strictive. 

CLEMENT. (Takes her hand, and tries to urge her 
to back door u.c.) Marella, come! You know the 
people around here. We'll get a license We 
won't tell the folks here—anything. We'll just run 
off together and——— Please do! (She nods) Oh, 
you darling! (Embrace; he kisses her on the brow.) 


(Bun enters French window at that moment ; stands 
mouth agape for a second.) 


Bup. Say! (Astounded) 

CLEMENT and MaAreELLa. (Separating) Oh! 
(MARELLA runs off L.c.) 

Bup. Wha—wha 
door, looking after her.) 

CLEMENT. Bud, this must look peculiar to you, 
but it’s all right. Believe me, it’s all right. 

Bup. (Stunned; crosses down to him) It’s—it’s 
all right? I thought there wasn’t any kissing in that 
damn play? 

CLEMENT. This isn’t a play. It’s real! I’ve found 
that I love Marella and 

Bup. My God, man, do you realize you’re talking 
about my wife? 

CLEMENT. (Startled) Your wife! 


Gee gosh! (Crosses to 
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Bup. No—not my wife—but just as good. We 
were (Suddenly and helplessly, calls loudly 
across stage) Oh, Ma! C’m’ere! (Almost ready to 
cry.) 


(WARN Curtain.) 
CLEMENT. Don’t call them. 
Bup. (Collapsing on the couch) Oh, my God, I 
wish I knew what all this means ! 


(Weaver, Mrs. Weaver and ANN enter, ) 


Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses to couch, leans over, puts 
hand on Bun’s shoulder ) What’s the matter ? 

WEAVER. (At same time) Who’s hurt? é 

CLEMENT. Your son came in here at a very un- 
fortunate time—when I was kissing Marella. 

ANN. What! 

Bup. (Almost bawling) Yes! 

Mrs. Weaver. (Puts her arm about Bun’s shoul- 
der) Never mind, dear. It’s a good thing you found 
out what she’s like before you married her. 

ANN. I told you she was only a come-hither girl. 

Bup. I won't let you talk like that about—her. 

CLEMENT. He’s right. You've all been mistaken 
about Marella. I’ve found out she’s the most ador- 
able creature in the world. 

Bup. You, Professor—of all men! 

CLEMENT. I’m sorry, my boy—but you know 
love’s a thing you can’t help. It’s Fate. (To ALL) 
You'll excuse me, please. You see, I have to hurry 
to the license clerk. We’re getting married tonight. 

Mrs. WEAVER. What! 

ANN. Married? 

CLEMENT. Yes, married. I tell you, we’ve mis- 
judged her. She’s just a sweet little girl whom no- 
body has understood. J understand her, and [I’m 
marrying her—tonight. (Starts for L.c. door.) 

Mrs. Weaver. Great heavens! 
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(All played in brisk tempo to curtain; but not bois- 
terous.) 


Crement. (Turns. His voice gets more thrilling) 
And what’s more, I’m not going back to school! 
I’ve found out that there are bigger things in the 
world for me. I’m going to New York! 

ANN. Professor! 

CLEMENT. Yes! I’m going on the stage! I’ve 
found out where my future lies! 

Mrs. Weaver. But that school’s a fake! 

CLEMENT. I'll find another one that isn’t. I don’t 
want to be a brown mouse. (Comes step front— 
toward ANN.) 

ANN. You'll starve before you'll amount to—— 

CLEMENT. (Rising toward clymax) No, 1 won't. 
I’m going to be rich! I’m going to make my for- 
tune—in South American Oil! (Produces certificate 
of sale from his pocket.) 

Weaver. (Aghast—pointing) You bought that! 

CLEMENT. (Continuing enthusiastically) Ym go- 
ing to be a somebody in this world—a power! I’m 
a number nine. From now on I spell my name with 
a double “m’”! (Turns quickly and exits L.c. He 
must be near door for quick exit.) 

Weaver. (Collapses in chair with a deep groan) 
Oh, my God! 


QUICK CURTAIN 


ACT ell 


SCENE: The same. Night. Furniture is moved back 
into place. 


Av RIsE: WEAVER is above table, telephone in hand, 
facing audience. Mrs. WEAVER and ANN are 
ranged alongside of him. Aux look tense. 

Bup is asleep on the davenport. 


WEAVER. (Into the phone) Yes, I know, but 
keep on ringing. I know, Operator, but please— 
just a little longer. He may be asleep. (Anxious 
pause.) 

Mrs. Weaver. (Worried) Don’t they answer? 

WEavER. No. 

ANN. (In suspense) Oh, Mother! 

Weaver. Sh! All right. Thank you. (Hangs 
up.) 

ANN. What do you think it means? 

WEAVER. (Facing out front) Either that that 
damn license clerk hasn’t been home all night, or 
else he sleeps as sound as if he were in church. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Hopefully) Then maybe Pro- 
fessor couldn’t get him, either, 

WeEavER. I don’t know any more about it than 
you do. 

ANN. Do you think he could have gone to some 
other town for a license? 

Weaver. He’s liable to do anything now. He’s a 
number nine, you know. (Crosses r.c. ) 
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Mrs. WEAVER. (Hurt) Don’t, please. (WEAVER 
walks nervously about the room; peers out of doors.) 

Ann. (With worried determination) Dad, we've 
just got to get him out of this mess; we got him 
into it all. 

Weaver. I'll get his money back for him. 

Mrs. WEAVER. How? 

WeEAveER. As soon as Thayer gets here, I'll see to 
it that he buys that stock back. (Crosses to French 
window; looks out.) 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Worried) Oh, why did you ever 
let Professor alone with that man? 

Weaver. (Accusingly) Why did I? Say, who 
was it brought that oil spot here because his num- 
ber played music with mine? 

Ann. Isn’t there some likelihood that the stock 
is all right? 

Weaver. If I was picked out as a prospect, it’s 
sure to be rotten; nobody yet ever offered me a live 
one. (Mrs. WEAVER and ANN give worried “‘oh’s.” ) 

Ann. Oh, if we can only save him from the 
worst of all these calamities—marrying Bud’s di- 
vine inspiration! (Walks away to hide emotions— 
crosses to door L.c. and looks off.) 

Mrs. WeAvER. We couldn’t get in touch with the 
license clerk—maybe he couldn’t either. (Sits chair 
L. of table tL.) 

WEAVER. (With a rhythmic intonation that in- 
tensifies his sarcasm) We’re not number nines. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Oh, must you rub it in? If you 
want to make a man supremely happy, just give him 
a chance to say, “I told you so!” 

ANN. (At door) I wish Van Kind would hurry 
up and get here. He'll have to persuade Professor 
to not give up his teaching and go to New York. 
(Crosses, and sits Right of table t.) 

Mrs. WEAVER. What I can’t understand is how 
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a man as smart as Clement has been such an easy 
victim all around. 

WEAVER. (Crosses to back of couch) Vl answer 
that one. Because he’s only a theorist. He knew all 
about salesmen—yes, he did—in books. When he 
met one in real life—what a difference ! 

ANN. The only girls he ever met before were the 
Sweet young heroines of fiction. Here he got into his 
first close-up with one who knew her sex appeal. 
He never had a chance against that girl; she’s taken 
lessons from the Northwest Mounted Police—she 
always gets her man. 

Mrs. Weaver. (In despair) If we could only 
save him from Marella! (Bup sits bolt upright.) 

Bup. Who said Marella? 

ANN. Oh, go back to sleep. 

Bup. Sleep. I haven’t closed an eye. Have they 
got back yet? 

Weaver. You oughta know—you haven’t closed 
an eye. (Crosses to French window. ) 

Bup. (Soulfully) Oh, my heart is breakin’. 

ANN. (Unsympathetically) You're most likely 
hungry. 

Bup. (Pays no attention to her) I’d never have 
believed it possible if I hadn’t seen it myself. She 
was the most marvellous girl in the world. 

Weaver. Yeah? Now I'll tell one. 

Bup. Of course you’re hard on her. That’s be- 
cause you don’t un’erstan’—her. 

Weaver. (Crosses down to R. front corner) 
Well, I’m sorry we got Professor tied up this way, 
but I’m damned glad we got you rid of that woman. 

Bup. (Turns to him ) Don’t—don’t call her—a 
woman. Even though she was faithless to me, I'll 
always be true to her memory. 

Ann. Oh, forget it. 

Bup. Never; I'll never forget it. (Rises; hand 
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uplifted, he quotes solemnly) “Once to every man 
there comes——” ' 

Weaver. (Hands up in air) Oh, murder, here it 
starts! (Bup subsides; sits unhappily.) 

Mrs. Weaver. (Pause) What time is it now? 

Weaver. (Looks at his watch) Nearly ten-thirty. 

Mrs. Weaver. Ann, don’t you think we’d better 
phone Mr. Van Kind again? Maybe the hotel people 
forgot to tell him. 

ANN. They said they’d notify him as soon as he 

ot in. 
: WEAvER. And Thayer said he’d be right over. 
(Starts pacing, worried. ) 

Bup. What d’ye want them here for? The on’y 
one we're waitin’ for is her. ! 

ANN. Oh, keep still, Bunny. 

Bup. (Gulping) Listen—say what you will about 
me, but remember—that name is sacred! 

ANN. Be quiet, then. 

Bup. You at least oughta be sympathetic with my 
broken heart. But I guess it’s the old story—love 
means everything to a man; to a woman it’s a mere 
passing fancy. 

WEAVER. (Crosses c.) If Ann acts like you when 
she falls in love, Heaven help this household. 

Bup. Why, she is in love. 

ANN. (Sharply) Keep still. 

Mrs. WEAveER. What do you mean? 

Bup. You can’t see it, but I can. My broken 
heart is sympathetic with hers. 

WEAVER. (Steps to L. end of couch; looks at 
Bup) What are you talking about ? 

ANN. Nonsense, as usual. (Rises; crosses to back 
of table x.; back to audience. ) 

Bup. (To his parents) As soon as she met Pro- 
fessor she fell for him. I reco’nized the symptoms. 


An’ right now because she thinks he’s married to 
Marella 
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Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses to ANN) Ann dear, tell 
me, is it soP 

ANN. Oh, Mother! (Turns and buries her face 
im Mrs. WEavER’s shoulders. ) 

WEAVER. (Aghast) Great Heavens, another com- 
plication! (Crosses to library door.) 


(Pause. Bup awkwardly sorry.) 


Bup. (Rises) Gee gosh, Sis. I’m sorry. But 
y’see—that’s what life is. 

Weaver. (Kindly pats ANN’s shoulder ) Don't— 
don’t cry, Ann dear. 

Bup. Let her cry it out—she’ll feel better. (Sits ) 
That’s the dif between a man an’ a woman. A 
woman’s pain is on the surface; a man’s in his heart 
—too deep for tears. 

ANN. (Dries her eyes; crosses back and sits on 
chair R. of table L. Mrs. WEAVER goes with her; 
stands beside her) 1 don’t suppose it’s really—love. 
I’m only sorry for him, I guess, because we’ve got 
him into such a mess. 

Bup. (Job’s comforter) No, it ain’t pity ; it’s real 
love, all right. 

Weaver. Aw, shut up! 

Bup. Well, I 

Mrs. Weaver. For Heaven’s sake, Bud—go away. 
Go inside. Don’t you want something to eat? 

Bup. (Broken-hearted—crosses to above dining 
room) Eat? Listen to them. With my heart break- 
in’, you’d expect me to eat? Oh! (Exits into dining 
room. WEAVER crosses to near couch, looks at ANN.) 

Mrs. Weaver. (Back of ANN’s chair) Ann, 
dear ; don’t worry. If he isn’t married yet, you can 
save him from that, at least. 

ANN. In what way? 

Mrs. Weaver. By getting him away from that 
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woman. The same way she got him—by vamping 
him. 

Weaver. (Dubiously) Can Ann—vamp? 

Mrs. Weaver. (Flatly) Of course she can—she’s 
a woman. 

WEAVER. Ann, can you? 

Ann. I'll try. (Adds weakly) —for his sake. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Smugly) Of course—for his 
sake. (ANN rises.) You'd better look your best, 
then. Come upstairs and wash your eyes and fix 
your hair. 

Weaver. Bully. (Becomes enthusiastic) An’ burn 
some incense down here. You know. An’ get some 
perfume and sprinkle it around on the pillows and— 
(Sprays imaginary perfume about on couch.) 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Sternly—curiously) How do 
you know so much about it? 

WEAVER. Why, I—I—er—er (Starts ab- 
ruptly for library) I think I'll see what’s detaining 
Thayer. (Exits into library.) 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Gazes after him; then turns to 
ANN) Ann dear, we may yet be able to save Pro- 
fessor. If Pa does get his money back, and Van 
Kind keeps him from New York, and you do your 
part (They start for the back stairs.) 

ANN. Oh, but Mother. 

Mrs. WEAvER. Now listen, dear 
up stairs, talking ad lib. Pause.) 


(They exit 


(Then CLEMENT and MARELLA enter, L.c. He is 
very much alive; she is footsore and weary.) 


CLEMENT. (Comes on and looks—signals to Ma- 
RELLA. She limps on. He assists her; arms around 
her) Here we are, dear. I didn’t realize you were 
so tired. Now just wait for me to change my clothes 
and get my bag, and then we’re off, 
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MARELLA, (Sinks wearily into couch ) Phew, but 
I’m glad to take this weight off my props. 

CLEMENT. (Not understanding) Pardon? 

MARELLA. Well, in more Shakespearean language 
—my dogs can’t travel any more. (Indicates her 
outstretched feet.) 

CLEMENT. (With light laugh) You darling. 
Your language is so quaint at times. Do you mean 
you’re tired? 

MARELLA. Tired? Say, if I had your acquaintance 
with Noah Webster, I’d certainly be able to pick 
out a stronger word. Three hours of steady hoofing! 
Wow! 

CLEMENT. But how could you be tired? We were 
treading on golden clouds of joy and love! 

MarELia. Maybe you were, Brother—but I was 
only pounding the dusty roads. (Feels her toes) 
Why did you have to walk? When we found out 
that license clerk wasn’t home, why couldn’t we 
have gone to a dance—or the movies? Any place, 
instead 0’ breaking down the arches. 

CLEMENT. Because I had to be out of doors— 
under the open sky! I had to have room for my 
soul to expand—it was overflowing with love of you. 

MARELLA. (Quizzically) Say, do you often get 
this way? 

CLEMENT. I’ve never been in love before. 

Maretia. Well, marriage’ll cure you o’ that. 

CLEMENT. (Anxiously) You don’t think T’ll 
change, do you? You don’t think marriage will blunt 
my soul? 

MareELia. Well, one thing it'll hafta do—cure 
you o’ takin’ marathons. 

CLEMENT. (Laughs lightly) I know you're not 
serious. You’re only disappointed because we 
couldn’t get married tonight. But wait—a few more 
hours and it’ll be morning. The clerk will be back— 
we'll marry—and then—on to Paradise! 
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MareELLA. Paradise! Say, you ain’t planning on 
walking there, are you? 

CLEMENT. Maybe we might—a walking honey- 
moon. 

Mare.Lia. Not with me, brother. Anyway, J don’t 
want to get married. 

CLEMENT. You don’t! 

Maretia. Well, not just now. Why can’t we be 
engaged? Why all the rush? 

CLEMENT. Because I love you so. And why 
should we wait ? 

MareE.ia. Well, until—until you get some more 
money. Wouldn’t you like to be rich? 

CLEMENT. I will be rich—when you’re mine. 

MARELLA. (Appreciatively) You sure hand out 
a good line. 

CLEMENT. Oh, don’t let’s talk about sordid busi- 
ness matters now. Some of the family may be wait- 
ing up; we must hurry away. 

MareELLA. Go on an’ change an’ get your bag 
packed. (Rises with difficulty and limps to French 
window) I'll wait outside for you. 

CLEMENT. (Crosses to her) Do. I'll be right 
down, and then I'll see you home, and I'll spend the 
rest of the night sitting outside your window—look- 
ing up—and adoring you. 

MARELLA. (Bluntly) It won’t do you no good— 
I always pull down the shade. (Exits into garden.) 


(CLEMENT looks after her for a moment; laughs 
lightly; starts for back stairs. Bup enters; he 
stops when he sees CLEMENT. ) 


CLEMENT. Bud! 

Bup. (Tremuolusly) Where—where is—she? 
CLEMENT. (Nods at garden) Out there. 

Bun. (Hopefully) She—she’s come back—to me? 
CLEMENT. I’m afraid not, Bud. For some reason 
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or other, she sorta prefers me to you. (Bun sits 
dejectedly in chair Right of table L.; his hand hold- 
ing an apple must not be seen by the audience.) 
You're not angry with me, are your 

Bup. (Tragically) No,—I wasn't big enough to 
hold her, I guess. If it hadn’t been you—it’d ’a’ 
been somebody else. 

CLEMENT. I’m sorry, Bud. Don’t let it throw 
you, son. You'll get over it soon, I’m sure. 

Bup. (Dolefully) Not me. Vl never be the same. 
I'll have to live on, I guess—for my parents’ sake— 
live on, until I waste away. (Still staring forward 
into eternity, he takes a bite of his apple. CLEMENT 
smiles. Bup turns to him after he has chewed a bit ) 
Are you—married ? 

CLEMENT. No, Bud—no; we couldn’t find the 
clerk. 

Bup. Well, what’ve you been doing—all this time? 

CLEMENT. Oh, we just walked—and walked—and 
walked. 

Bup. But Marella don’t like walking. 

CLEMENT. (Smugly) So she told me. 

Bup. I’m surprised she did it. (With a sigh) 
But that’s what real love is, I guess—sacrifice. 


(ANN enters from upstairs.) 


ANN. (Sees CLEMENT) Oh! (Stops.) 

CLEMENT. Hello; so you're up, too. Awfully 
glad to see you before I go. 

ANN. You—you’re going away? 

CLEMENT. As soon as I change. And I want to 
thank you for all you’ve done for me. 

Ann. (Comes down) What have we—done? 

CLEMENT. Changed me from a—a brown mouse 
into a doer with ambitions—and money—and hap- 
piness ! 
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Ann. (Worried) Oh, Professor, you’re not really 
going to New York? 

CLEMENT. I am, and I want to thank you for 
being the means of my going there. 

Ann. But you don’t want to be an actor. Your 
work is teaching. 

CLEMENT. I feel I can do artistic things. 

Bup. (Rises and comes over to CLEMENT) An’ 
listen—-do you know what I been thinkin’? You 
really oughtn’t ’a’ get married yet. 

CLEMENT. No? 

Bup. Women are awfully fickle. You can’t tell 
when they’ll chuck you over. 

CLEMENT. Marella won't. I’m her first real love. 

Bup. (Disappointed) Did she use that gag on 
you, too? 

ANN. (Continuing her line of thought) It'll take 
you years to get anywhere on the stage. First you'll 
be “a voice in the darkness,” and then “a footstep 
offstage.” (Bupp and ANN are ranged on each side 
of CLEMENT.) 

Bup. (Continuing his line of thought) Girls ain't 
what they usta be. They always wanna run around 
to parties an’ dances. 

CLEMENT. We'll spend our evenings reading the 
Encyclopedia together. 

ANN. But you won't be able to; you'll have to 
act in the evenings. 

Bup. An’ while you’re actin’, what’ll she be doin’? 

ANN. Entertaining herself with somebody else. 

Bup. You never know what a woman is up to 
next. 


ANN. You're not experienced in these things. 
(Mrs. WEAVER enters from upstairs. ) 


Mrs. WEAVER. Oh—when did you get back? 
CLEMENT. Just a while ago. I’m awfully sorry I 
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have to leave so abruptly, Mrs. Weaver, but you 
see, l’ve got to take Marella home. (ANN sits on 
couch; Bup stands in back of L. table.) 

Mrs. WEAveR. Oh, then you are ? (Waves a 
worried hand to express thought. ) 

CLEMENT. No; the clerk was out. 

Mrs. WEavER. (Relieved) Ill send him roses in 
the morning. Oh, Professor, you really don’t believe 
that silly nonsense about numbers, do you? 

CLEMENT. My dear Mrs. Weaver, say what you 
will, I felt a desire to do big things and a power to 
accomplish them the moment I changed my name to 
double “m.” 

Mrs. WEAvER. ( Distraught) Oh, dear, dear! 
(Walks back. WEAVER enters from library.) Did 
you get Thayer? 

WEAVER. Not yet. (Crosses to CLEMENT ) Lis- 
ten, old man, I’ve got bad news for you. 

CLEMENT. No news is bad now; I can conquer it 
all. 

Mrs. WEAVER. (Unhappily) Number nine. 

Weaver. I’m afraid you won’t be able to conquer 
this. You know that stock you bought? 

CLEMENT. Of course, and as soon as I get some 
money, I’ll buy more and more. Could you lend me 
a couple of thousand dollars? 

WEAVER. What for? 

CLEMENT. To buy more stock. I'll keep it two 
years, and it'll keep me the rest of my life. 

Weaver. Keep you poor. 

Mrs. WEAvER. That’s right. 

CLEMENT. What do you mean? 

Weaver. The only genuine thing about South 
American Oil is the paper they print it on. 

CLEMENT. I don’t understand. 

Weaver. You’ve been taken in by one of a thou- 
sand fake promotion schemes, that’s what. 

CLEMENT. You—you’re sure? 
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Weaver. Positive. I’ve got a dozen more certifi- 
cates like ’em in my safe. 

CLEMENT. But he said it was a guaranteed in- 
vestment. 

Weaver. Guaranteed to gyp you, Clement. I’m 
sorry you got stuck because of me, and because I’m 
responsible, I’m going to help you get out. Give me 
your stock; [’ll buy it from you. 

CLEMENT. But if it’s no good? 

WEAvER. I can stand the loss better. I’m used to 
losing money—I’m married. (Mrs. WEAVER gasps, 
sits angrily down on couch.) 

CLEMENT. But he talked so sincerely—he seemed 
so honest. 

Weaver. Listen, if one of those guys comes along 
now and offers me shares in Gabriel’s Golden Horn, 
I’d turn it down until I could have it assayed. 

CLEMENT. (Half turning to Mrs. WEAVER) But 
his number. ? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Oh, don’t mention numbers to me. 
I’m through with them. I'll never even add up the 
figures on my grocer’s bill! (CLEMENT gets more 

and more pleased.) 
' Ann. Don’t worry about us, please. It’s you 
we're concerned with now. Couldn’t you please for- 
get that wild New York scheme? 

CLEMENT. But when one’s artistic soul craves 
expression ? 

ANN. Oh, don’t remind me of what a fool I’ve 
been. 

Bubp. An’ say, Prof, tie the can on Marella, won’t 
you? 

CLEMENT. Bud! 

Bup. You can see how fickle she is—she’ll give 
you the crisscross next. (CLEMENT rubs his hands 
delightedly. Beams on the group.) 

CLEMENT, Ah, this is just what I’ve been waiting 
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for. Listen, folks (He is interrupted by the 
entrance of VAN, door L.c.) 

Van. How d’ye do? (Crosses down Cc.) 

WEAVER. (Gruffly ) Cm’re, you! Young fellow, 
there’s a few things I gotta talk over with you! 

Bup. Don’t argue with "im, Pop ;—sock ’im one! 

Van. (Taken aback) I don't understand at all. 
They told me at the hotel you wanted me, so I hur- 
ried over in my car. But hada flat and so I’m late. 

Bup. It ain’t only your tire that’s flat. 

Van. I can’t understand this reception. 

ANN. (Rises) I sent for you, Van, because I 
want to talk with you about 

WEAVER. No; lemme handle him. 

CLEMENT. (Steps forward) If you please, per- 
haps I’d better do it. 

ANN. Oh, Professor, it’s about you I wanted to— 

CLEMENT. (Smiling kindly at her) 1 know. 
Thank you so much. But I think now I’d better 
handle the matter. 

Van. (Protesting) I don’t understand. 

CLEMENT. (Suavely to all) Won’t you let me 
alone with him for just a few minutes, please ? 

Mrs. WEAVER. Come on, Ann; we'll wait in here. 
(Starts for dining room. ) 

CLEMENT. (As WEAVER starts for library) And 
Mr. Weaver, won’t you please try to get Thayer on 
the phone for me? 

WEAvER. I’ve been trying to get him over here 
all evening. I’ll try him again, on the other phone. 
(Exits into library. ANN and Mrs. WEAVER go into 
dining room.) 

CLEMENT. And Bud, will you please run out to 
Marella and ask her to be patient for just a little 
while longer? I’ll be with her in just a few minutes. 

Bup. All right. (Crosses to French window. ) 

CLEMENT. (Calls quickly after Bub) And Bud, 
if she gets impatient—just take her for a nice long 
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walk. (Bup exits into garden.) Now listen 
(Van backs away. CLEMENT laughs.) Now I'll tell 
you why Ann sent for you. After you left here this 
evening, I told them that I had decided to quit teach- 
ing—that I was going to enroll in your school. 

Van. You? Oh, really. Then why all this ? 
(Breathes more easily) Oh, say, this is bully. Here 
—here’s the application blank. (Takes out blank— 
crosses to table u.c., feeling vest pocket for pen) 
If you'll sign here—— 

CLEMENT. (Stops Van) Wait. As soon as Ann 
heard the news, she realized how foolish it would be, 
and so she sent for you in order to try to save me 
from that fate. 

Van. Oh, but why? If your soul is artistic and 
it’s your Fate to be an artist, you can’t escape it. 

CLEMENT. I know—like Napoleon said. 

Van. (Doesn't know how to take this) Ye-es. 

CLEMENT. Well, unfortunately, I’m going to 
double-cross Napoleon. Earlier this evening it served 
my purpose to pretend that I wanted to enroll in 
your school. Now it serves me to tell you that 
Well, did you ever read Shakespeare’s “Henry the 
Sixth” ? 

Van. (Suspicious of him) Why—no. 

CLEMENT. Too bad—because there’s a line there 
I wanted to remind you of. 

Van. What one’s that? 

CLEMENT. Where the Duke of Gloucester says to 
King Henry—“Down, down to hell, and say I sent 
thee thither!” 

Van. (Taken back) Oh, I say! 

CLEMENT. But as you don’t recall your Shakes- 
peare, I can’t use that line. I’ll have to content my- 
ae then, with telling you that you are a cheap ras- 
cal. 

Van. (Protesting) No! No! 

CLEMENT. Yes. I suspected from the very start 
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that you were one; then I tricked you into confirm- 
ing my suspicion. And now that Ann realizes what 
you are, I say to you—go where Shakespeare sent 
rascals like you, either on his recommendation or my 
own. 

Van. But I—I—you’re unjust. You really know 
nothing about my school. You mustn’t queer me 
with the young lady—let me explain it to her. You'll 
spoil my chances. 

CLEMENT. I don’t think it’l] do you any good 
now. 

Van. But I can show her ! Look, here—on 
the enrollment blank—the names of the faculty— 
the—the—the ! (Showing the list.) 


(Jimmy THAYER enters, back door. CLEMENT sees 
him. ) 


CLEMENT. (Crosses to Jimmy) Thayer! Just 
the man I’ve been waiting for. 

Jimmy. (Nods at Van) What’s this—another 
party? Say, the big boy’s been buzzin’ me—do you 
know what for? 

Van. (Following CLEMENT) Listen, sir, I tell 
you 

Jimmy. (Easily, to Van ) Come on, son, go stand 
in a corner while we talk business. 

CLEMENT. Just a minute, Van. 

Van. (Angrily) Oh, you! (Crosses up R.c.) 

Jimmy. (To CLEMENT) Well, what’s the verdict 
with you? How much stock do you want? (Rubs 
hands expectantly.) 

CLEMENT. None. 

Jimmy. (Disappointed) Then why the phone? 

CLEMENT. I’ve gone through your prospectus very 
carefully, and I’m sorry but I can’t see it. 

Jmmmy. Don’t tell me you’re gonna pass up a 
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diamond-studded, platinum-mounted opportunity like 
this! 

CLEMENT. The platinum’s only aluminum, and 
the diamond is paste. So—(Takes out stock )— 
here’s the stock certificate you let me read. No sale. 
(Attempts to hand it back.) 

Jimmy. Listen, old man, you couldn’t have gone 
through this thoroughly or else you’d Why, the 
economy on native labor, the nearness to a seaport, 
the 

CLEMENT. Don’t waste your breath on me. 
(Jimmy takes stock certificate.) 

Jimmy. Why, I was sure a man of your intelli- 
gence would see what a great buy this is—that’s why 
I lent you the stuff. Lemme show you—look—here’s 
a picture of one of our gushers! Every day that 
fellow spouts out a thousand gallons of oil. And at 
four cents a gallon, figure out for yourself how 
much it’s worth. An’ take a dozen more just like it 
and you’ll see how much profit 

CLEMENT. You'll pardon me, won’t you—but I— 
I think I hear my wife calling me. (Goes to back 
sturs and walks up just one step.) 

Jimmy. (Gets wise. Follows him up) Oh—so 
that’s it, eh? Now I’m wise. You—pulled a fast one 
over on me, didn’t you? 

CLEMENT. Beg pardon? 

Jimmy. You tipped the old boy off on how to 
escape me, didn’tcha? Walk out on me when he got 
interested. That was it, wasn’t it? 

CLEMENT. Thayer, you’re really a very bright 
young man. 

Van. And he got Ann to turn me down, too! 

Jimmy. I don’t know how you did it all, but my 
hat’s off to you. Say, put me hep to the system, 
will you, so’s I won't get stalled that way again? 

CLEMENT. Sorry, but I can’t do that. I’ll tell you 
this much, though: it was a great success. There’s 
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a different sort of family here now—by trying to 
Save me, they’ve learned to take care of themselves. 
Jimmy. (Sarcastic ) Regular little Johnny F ix-it, 
ain’tcha? Smart little guy. Plannin’ to be President 
of the United States before you're forty, ain’tcha? 
CLEMENT. (With mock meekness) My mother 
always hoped I would. 

Jimmy. (Sore—takes a threatening step toward 
him) V’ve got a good mind to lay one on you so’s 
you'll never live to be forty. 

CLEMENT. Oh, don’t do that—it would just ruin 
Mother’s hopes. (Exits upstairs.) 


(Jimmy looks whipped. Crosses to Center.) 


Jimmy. (Angry) Damn it! I had the Weaver 
guy all set for a ten thousand dollar contribution. 
And this guy blows the works. 

VAN. (Sits on couch—dolefully ) I was only after 
a single thousand. An’ now it’s gone. What are 
you gonna do? 

Jimmy. (With a shrug) Oh, well—for every 
sucker that escapes, there’s a dozen more waitin’. 

Van. Not in my line. 

Jimmy. You don’t mean that you're shy o’ stage- 
struck girls? 

Van. Those who can afford to pony up a thou- 
sand bucks in a lump. 

Jimmy. Cheer up. Remember what Barnum said. 
The city’s full of ’em. 

Van. (Pathetically) You can’t work the cities 
any more. Those girls are all wise—ever since they 
started publishin’ the Graphic. (With a shrug) 
Oh, well, guess I’ll hafta rustle up another hick 
somewhere. (Starts up toward t.c. door. ) 


(WEAVER enters from library.) 
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WEAVER. Say, I’ve—— (Sees JiMMy—crosses 
below couch to him) Oh, Thayer—you here! I’ve 
just been trying to land you on the phone again. 

Jimmy. Been here for some time now. 

WEAvER. Oh, and—did you see—Clement? 

Jimmy. (Dolefully) Oh, yes. (VAN exits mto 
dining room.) 

Weaver. Say, listen, Thayer, you'll have to play 
square with him; give him his money back. 

Jimmy. (Perks head up) His money back? What 
for? 

WEAVER. That stock you sold him. 

Jimmy. (Slowly) That stock? 

WEavER. (Earnestly) He can’t afford to stand 
any loss. Give him his money back, and I'll make it 
up with you. 

Jimmy. You'll ? 

WEAVER. He’s my guest here. I don’t want him 
to suffer because he tried to do me a good turn. 
(Crosses to front of couch.) 

Jimmy. (Following him) Say, listen, boss 
Sit down. (WEAVER sits. Jimmy looks quickly up- 
stairs after CLEMENT, and then also sits on couch.) 
Where did you ever get the idea that I stung that 
fellow? 

WEavER. You know yourself that stock’s really 
no good—it’s only another one of those oil frauds. 


(Note: Play this scene cautiously, in order to bring 
out the double meaning in JimMy’s speeches.) 


Jimmy. Listen, Mr. Weaver—would you—would 
you call Clement—a dumbell? 

WeaveER. On the contrary—I think he’s an excep- 
tionally brilliant man. 

Jimmy. So do I. Then why do you think he’d 
fall for a fake oil scheme? 
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WEAVER. Because he’s only a theorist—no prac- 
tical financial knowledge at alli, 

Jimmy. No? (Confidentially) What would you 
say if I told you that I just had a little deal with 
him that set me back ten thousand dollars ? 

WEAVER. (Astonished ) Clement—set you back? 

Jimmy. Yes. 

WEavER. Impossible! 

Jimny. (Solemnly) 1 give you my word of 
honor. 

Weaver. I—I can’t understand how! 

Jimmy. (With shrewd double meaning in his 
words) I’m not at liberty to disclose the details— 
but I will tell you this—if he hadn’t been so smart, 
I'd ’a’ been ten thousand smackers to the good right 
now. 

Weaver. It doesn’t seem possible ! 

Jimmy. You gotta be a live one if you wanna do 
business with him around. 

Weaver. I can hardly believe it. 

Jimmy. Ask him yourself—(WEAVER starts to 
rise—JIMMY stops him )—when he gets down here. 
(Quickly) An’ do you think he would ’a’ taken 
that stock from me if it was a frost? No, sir, he 
knows facts and statistics, an’ when he took that 
stock from me, it wasn’t on a chance—no, sir, he 
had a definite plan mapped out, that’s why. He 
knows where you can make money, an’ where you 
can’t, all right. 

Weaver. And he—he thinks—the stock js 

Jimmy. (With great significance) Say, I couldn't 
begin to tell you what he thinks about that stock. 
(Earnestly) You can’t judge this by any other con- 
cern. Just because you’ve been done in oils before is 
no reason for suspecting that this one’s the same. 
(Flips out prospectus) Look at that gusher—a 
thousand gallons of oil a day! And at four cents a 
gallon, figure out yourself 
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Weaver. (Weakly—rising) I—I think I hear 
my wife calling. 

Jimmy. (Rising—drawing himself up) Oh, so 
you’re gonna pull that one on me again, are you? 

WEAVER. What do you mean? 

Jimmy. Don’t you think Pm on to that alibi? 
(Folds up prospectus) But say—go ahead. Don’t 
let me stop you. Go on in to her an’ tell her that 
you know more’n Clement does. That what’s good 
enough for him ain’t good enough for you. Let him 
out-smart you—what do I care? I don't have to 
push this stock to get rid of it. No, siree. 

Weaver. (At a loss) I—I—look, Ill call him 
down—an’ if he buys more, I'll 

Jimmy. Oh, no, you won’t. He’s bought all I’m 
gonna sell him. The policy of this firm is to sell in 
small lots only, so’s to give every man a chance. 
Why, we could unload the whole issue on Rocker- 
feller and guys like that. But no—we wanna give 
the little boys a chance to clean up. So now, what 
d’ye say? It’s the chance of a lifetime, an’ you gotta 
think fast! Ten thousand dollars’ worth is all you 
can buy. No more—no less. Double your money in 
a year! What d’ye say? Your last chance! Snap 
judgment—think on your feet! 

Weaver. I—I'll take it! (Jimmy quickly whips 
out lis pen and shoves it into WEAVER’s hand. At 
the same time, with other hand, he has whipped out 
an order blank.) 

Jimmy. Sign here. (WEAVER does so.) Mr. 
Weaver, I’m glad you're a live wire. You don’t 
know how happy this makes me. 

Weaver. I—I’ll give you my check for it. 

Jimmy. Certified? 

WEAVER. Why, no. 

Jimmy. Humph. Then I can’t take it. 

WEAVER. Why not? It’s good. 
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Jimmy. I don’t doubt it, but the policy of our 
firm is cash—or a certified check. 

WEAVER. But why? 

Jimmy. So many people change their minds 

Weaver. I won't. If it’s good enough for him to 
be in, Ill stick. 

Jimmy. (Confidentially) V’ll tell you what, then. 
I'll take your check on one condition—that you don’t 
tell anybody about this deal. 

WEAVER. What’s the idea? 

Jimmy. Well, I’ve made such a fuss about get- 
ting only certified stuff that it would put me in a 
very peculiar light if it leaked out that I accepted 
your personal check. Why, I didn’t even taxe Clem- 
ent’s check. 

Weaver. Well—all right. No need to broadcast 
my business, anyway. 

Jimmy. That’s right. 


(WEAVER takes out book and writes check. Jimmy 
rubs his hands and flexes his fingers expectant- 
ly. WEAVER waves the check to and fro to dry 
it. Mrs. WEAVER, ANN and VAN enter, from 
the dining room.) 


Mrs. WEAVER. (Crosses to c. Triumphantly ) 
It’s all settled, Dad! ... Ann’s going to New 
York! 

Weaver. (Astonished) She’s what? Ann! 

Mrs. Weaver. Yes, Dad. It’s very simple. I’ve 
changed her name to Annette, and now she’s artistic 
—number three! 

WEAVER. (Rises) Ann—no! 

Van. (Quietly) Yes. 

WEAVER. (Indicates VAN) But he—that school! 

Mrs. WEAVER. The school must be all right if 
Professor is going to enroll there. 


Ce. 
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Weaver. (Flabbergasted) Ann, do you really 
mean that you’re 

Ann. (Quietly—pointedly) If he goes there, 
Dad, I want to be there, too. 

Mrs. WEAVER. Don’t argue about it; it’s all 
settled. Ann’s signed the enrollment blank, and now 
all we need is your check for a thousand dollars. 

WEavER. If it’s all settled—all right. (Sits to 
write check—couch. ) 

Jimmy. (Takes his check from WEAVER’S fingers) 
I’ll relieve you of this one, Mr. Weaver. (Crosses 
to back RK. table.) 

WEAVER. What? Oh, yes. (Writes) The Atlan- 
tic and Pacific 

Van. The International School of 
writes check.) 


(WEAVER 


(Bup and MARELLA enter, arm in arm, from gar- 
den.) 


Bup. (Beaming) It’s all settled, folks! 

Mrs. WEAVER. What is? 

Bup. I’ve fixed it up with—her! 

Mrs. WEAVER. What! 

ANN. Bud, you ! 

Weaver. (Rises) Say, you don’t mean that you— 
again! (VAN takes check. WEAVER points at Mar- 
ELLA; he can’t speak the rest.) 

MarE.Lia. And why not? 

Bup. The guy that takes her from me’s gotta be 
able to hold her—that’s what. 


(CLEMENT enters from stairs. Wears clothes of 
Act I3 


_CLEMENT. Well, the family in reunion—that’s 
nice. (ALL are quiet.) Why, what’s the matter? 
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Mrs. Weaver. Why, I’ve decided— (All at 
Van Kinp. Keep outa this— the same 
Ann. I'm going to— time ) 
Bup. I can’t see why— 

CLEMENT. (Hands up) Wait—wait! (Steps for- 
ward.) 

VAN. (Crosses to CLEMENT, showing check) 
You can be wrong,—ye-es ? 

CLEMENT. (Points at Van’s check) Ann, does 
that mean that you’ve signed up to go to New York? 

ANN. Yes; you see, I 

CLEMENT. That’s enough. 

Mrs. Weaver. (Starting to explain) I’ve made 
her a number three, so it’s 

CLEMENT. (Sees Bup on MARELLA’s arm) And 
Bud ? 

Bup. You took her from me, so I 

CLEMENT. (To Maretta) Say, what are you 
doing—playing eeny meeny miny mo? And Weaver, 
—have you? (WEAVER nods. ) How much? 

Weaver. Ten thousand. 

CLEMENT. (To Weaver) Did you go suddenly 
deaf? Couldn’t you hear your wife calling ? 

WEAVER. (Protesting) Say, if it’s good enough 
for you, I don’t see why I 

Van. What right have you to interfere in all this? 

CLEMENT. (To Jimmy) So that’s your little 
game? 

Jimmy. (Easily) Easy, brother, you can’t touch 
me, 

CLEMENT. (Crosses to him. Sternly) I can’t, eh? 
Well, Mr. Thayer, I was afraid I wasn’t going to 
get you, but you played right into my hands this 
time. 

Jimmy. What d’ye mean? (Buzz of excitement 
from others.) 

CLEMENT. (Makes each word count) I mean that 
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I’ve been hoping you’d do just this—because it’s 
going to enable me to send you away for a nice long 
vacation. 

MARELLA. (Steps toward Jimmy) What’s the 
ag? 
. unin (Continuing) Jimmy Thayer, you’re 
under arrest. 

Att. What! Professor! (Etc.) 


(CLEMENT takes badge out of pocket and gives 
Jimmy a flash of it.) 


Jimmy. A dick! (Excitement. ALL react to 
this.) 
Bup. Say ! 


CLEMENT. (Talks fast to drown Bup) The Fed- 
eral agents have been trying to land you with the 
goods for some time, but you were always too slick 
for them! So they deputized me—to lay for you 
and nab you with the goods. 

Van. My God! 

Jimmy. You can’t prove anything against me! 

CLEMENT. No? Well, listen to this: When I 
borrowed that stock certificate from you, I took it 
to headquarters and had a photostatic copy made of 
it to use as evidence against you. But we had to 
prove a case against you first; you did it yourself 
when you agreed with me just a while ago that the 
stock was no good, and then you sold some to him. 
That’s just the evidence of positive fraud we’ve 
needed. 

WEAVER. He’s got my check! 

CLEMENT. A check? Good. Hand it over! 


(MARELLA jumps to Jimmy’s side. She has drawn 
a small pistol which she concealed in side of 
dress when she came on.) 
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MARELLA. (Points it at CLEMENT) Easy, brother, 
—easy. 

CLEMENT. (Turns to her) Marella! (Excite- 
ment. ) 

Maretia. Back away, you bozos; and up with 
the mitts, brother. 


(ALL back away. CLEMENT, Center, with hands 
slightly upraised. No one else raises hands.) 


Jimmy. Atta girl! 

CLEMENT. Put down that gun, Marella; it won’t 
do you any good. 

MARELLA. It’s good enough for a passport outa 
here. Tear up that check, Jimmy ; it’s the only real 
evidence they’ve got against you. (Tuayer tears if 
up—puts pieces in pocket.) 

Bup. Marella, don’t tell me that you an’ that 
man ! You’re not engaged to him too, are you? 

MARELLA. No,—married. 

ALL. Married! 

Weaver. Do you mean that the two of you if 

Jimmy. (Both backing slowly toward door) It’s 
a new kind o’ stock graft. See, I sell the ladies ; 
they’re easy. Just show ’em the pretty colors the 
stock’s printed, an’ they buy. But the men—they 
need persuadin’—that’s where Marella comes in. 

ANN. It’s all a fake, then,—you’re getting en- 
gaged to a man? 

MarELLa. (Suavely) Not man, dearie—men. I’m 
a wholesaler. 

Jimmy. She gets engaged—persuades them to get 
rich quick by buyin’ some stock—an’ there you are. 

Mrs. Weaver. (Refers to CLEMENT) But you 
went with him for a license. 

MARELLA. (Sweetly) You must come Over some 
time, an’ see my collection of licenses. 
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THAYER. Well, let’s blow, kid. I’ve got another 
town picked out for you, all full o’ nice lambies 
waitin’ to get trimmed. 

MarELLA. I’m with you. But say—I hope it’s got 
some reg’lar guys in it for me to get engaged to. 
(At door; hand on knob) Gawd, the amateur lovin’ 
I’ve had to put up with in this burg! (Quick exit, 
MARELLA and Jimmy slamming u.c. door after 
them.) 

WeAvER. (Excitedly) Quick! You can get them 
now! (Rushes forward. Van rushes to door; looks 
out.) 

CLEMENT. (Calmly) No—let them go. 

Mrs. WEAVER. You're not gonna let ’em get 
away ! 

CLEMENT. Of course. 

WEAVER. What’ll your chief say? 

CLEMENT. My who? 

WEAVER. Your chief—of detectives! 

CLEMENT. Oh, him. He'd say lots. Most likely 
put me in jail—for impersonating an officer. 

WEAVER. What! 

CLEMENT. Yes. (Shows them the badge.) 

WEAVER, Licensed Chicken Chaser ! 

CLEMENT. Bud’s little present to me. Came in 
rather handy, didn’t it? Y’see, I thought you’d given 
him cash. 

ANN. (Pleased; crosses to him) Then you're not 
a detective? 

CLEMENT. No. Only a school teacher who can’t 
help teaching even when he’s on a vacation. 

VAN. (At the window) My car! Those crooks 
have run off with my car. (Exits French window. ) 


(NoTtE: This episode mustn’t get too noisy.) 
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Weaver. I'll chase them in my car! (Exits 
French window. ) 
Mrs. Weaver. Don’t let them get away ! 


(Mrs. WEAVER and ANN exit, L.c. door. Bup and 
CLEMENT are left.) 


Bup. ( Admiringly) Say, how did you ever think 
of that badge trick? 

CLEMENT. An outcrop of youthful ambitions. 
When I was a boy I used to spend my spare time 
reading Nick Carter. 

Bup. Gosh! 

CLEMENT. Well, now that it’s all over, I guess 
T'll get my bag. (Starts for back.) 

Bup. (Disappointed ) You—you’re goin’ away? 

CLEMENT. Yes. Back home—on my vacation. 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Bup. Ain’tcha gonna—stay here? 

CLEMENT, I’ve accomplished what I came here for 
—to get you back at school, haven’t I? 

Bup. (Crosses to front of couch) Oh, I’m 
through with wornen—forever. Gosh, they certainly 
are a dizzy lot. That is—all—except Ann. (Cau- 
tiously watches how CLEMENT will take this.) 

CLEMENT. (Crosses down ) Yes—Ann certainly 
is—different. 

Bup. What she wouldn’t do for the guy she— 
likes. (Sits on davenport; near end.) When she 
thought you were in trouble, how she tried to help 
you. 

CLEMENT. Gee, that’s fine! I wonder why. 

Bup. ( Significantly) You know. (Takes apple 
out of his pocket and takes a bite.) 

CLEMENT. (Pleased—sits on couch—speaks 
thoughtfully) Bud, do you think that a girl can 
really—love a man—whom she hardly knows? 
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Bup. (Sagely) Well, my experiences with women 
would lead me to say—“yes.” 

CLEMENT. I hope you're right. (Thoughtful 
pause. Bubp yawns—starts drowsy look.) 

Bup. ’Scuse me. 

CLEMENT. (Still thoughtful) On my way up 
from my vacation, I’ll stop back here. Do you think 
your folks would—want me to? 

Bup. (He hasn't heard. Eyes closing on him) 
Hey? 

CLEMENT. Perhaps I’d better ask them first. It’s 
old-fashioned, I know, but then—maybe I’m 


(Slight pause. Buv’s head drops on CLEMENT'S 
shoulder. He sleeps. CLEMENT looks at him 
sympathetically. Pats his knee. ANN enters; 
starts for statrs.) 


Ann. I don’t think they’ll ever overtake that pair. 

CLemENT. Ann. (Softly—nods for her to come 
down.) 

Ann. Yes? (Comes over to him.) 

CLEMENT. (Points to Bun, asleep) He’s had a 
hard day. Ann—I want to—thank you. 

ANN. What for? 

CLEMENT. For all you planned to do for me when 
you thought I was in trouble. 

Ann. (Puzzled) What I planned to do? 

CLEMENT. Yes. Bud’s told me all about it. 

Ann. Bud did? (Begins to understand; a bit 
abashed.) Oh! 

CLEMENT. It was wonderful of you! Why, I 
Do you know, there’s so much I want to tell you. 
(Tries to rise. Bunv’s head slips down a bit. CLEM- 
ENT looks helplessly at ANN.) 

: ON (A bit eagerly) Shall I send Bud up to 
ed! 

CLEMENT. (Shakes head “No”) Don't let’s dis- 
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_ turb him yet. Anyway, I want to sit here for just 
a while, and think it all out. 

ANN. But why? 

CLEMENT. Because I’m afraid to trust myself to 
speak now. I’m sure I’d sound like a silly school- 
boy. 

Ann. (Shyly) But I love—silly schoolboys. 

CLEMENT. Ann! (He tries to reach over to take 
her hand, but Buv’s head slips. CLEMENT has to 
Straighten up. Disappointed) Oh! (Pats sofa with 
left hand, by way of requesting ANN to sit down.) 


(ANN smiles happily. Sits down. He has his right 
arm around Bup. Puts left arm around ANN. 
Both look at Bun, see he is asleep. He looks at 
ANN, kisses her; they rest back contentedly. 
Curtain starts down slowly, as apple drops out 
of Bunp’s left hand, which has been resting on 
CLEMENT'S right knee, and he snores lightly. ) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID OF 
“TAKE MY ADVICE” 
IN NEW YORK 


“It is the opinion of this reviewer that one of the 
most enjoyable comedies of the season is Elliott Les- 
ter’s “Take My Advice.” It is well thought out, ex- 
pertly written, and absolutely clean.”—Evening 
World. 

“This little work is a thoroughly amusing little 
comedy, full of chirpy dialogue and the pleasantest 
people imaginable.’—Morning World. 

“*Take My Advice’ is a comedy that clicks neatly, 
due to the really fresh and unhackneyed way in which 
Mr. Lester has written his guileless comedy. The 
audience laughed constantly.”—Herald Tribune. 

“Tt started with chuckles. They swelled into 
giggles. Then the first night audience at the Belmont 
Theatre burst into uproarious laughter. Your re- 
viewer suggests that you ‘take my advice’ and see 
this clever comedy. It is something different from 
the fare offered to theatregoers recently, and its lines, 
always amusing, sparkle at times.”--Evening Jour- 
nal, 

“*Take My Advice’ is one of the pleasantest come- 
dies New York has seen in many a day. I came into 
the theatre with a grouch, but I left feeling like a 
two year old.”—Wall St. Journal. 

“T enjoyed “Take My Advice’ more than any other 
comedy I have seen this season.”—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


IN BOSTON 


“It was a laughing hit from the opening speech.” 
—Post. 
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“It is spirited, cheerful, and interesting.” —Amer- 
ican, 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“There is a running accompaniment of little 
laughs that swell into great waves of mirth, and at 
least three times become explosions. Everybody had 
a good time.” 


PROPERTY PUOFE 


Pretty couch, preferably chintz covered. 

Console table. 

Large pretty lamp for table. 

Runner scarf for table. 

Tall walnut highboy desk or bookcase. 

Chair for desk. 

Two odd chairs, either cane-seated or chintz-covered 
seats. 

Smoking table end of couch. 

Large living room floor lamp. 

Medium sized round or oblong table. 

Scarf for table. 

Two chairs for either side table. 

Chair front of mantel. 

Large decorative chest back wall. 

Painting over fireplace. 

Candle sticks on mantel. 

Carpet on floor. 

Hanging drapes, etc. 

Large vase spring flowers on console table. 

2 Medium small vases. 

Humidor on table. 

French phone on table. 

Box of chocolates on table. 

Ash tray and matches. 


HAND PROPS 
ACTA 


Cards—Thayer. 
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HANDS PROPS. 


3 Apples—Bud. 

Bag—Bud. 
Magazine—Bud. 

Box of candy—Dad. 
Newspaper—Dad. 

Wrist Watch—Jimmy. 
Bag—Prof. Clement. 
Basket and daffodils—Ann. 
Letter, stamped—Van. 

Tin Badge—Bud. 


ACT II 


Oil certificates—Jimmy. 
Picture of gusher—Jimmy. 
Two pens—1 Van; 1 Jimmy. 
Cigars in humidor. 
Enrollment blanks—Van. 
Lady’s scarf—Bud. 


ACT III 
Dad—Check book. 


Jimmy—Pen. 
Marella—Small revolver, 
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ELECTRIC PLOT 
ACTA! 
Foots—Amber and straw. 
X-ray—Pink. 
Border—White. 
Strips all entrances. 
ACTA 


All lamps lighted—Exterior blue. 
Foots and borders as Act I. 


ACT III 
Same as Act IT. 
ALL THREE ACTS 
3 Wall brackets. 
1 Floor lamp. 
1 Table lamp. 
1 Hanging hall lamp. 


Doorbell. 
Telephone bell. 
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LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
Chinese play. 4 acts. By S. I. Hsiung. 5 males, 5 
females (extras). Conventional Chinese scene for all 


sets. Chinese costumes. 

This Chinese play by S. I. Hsiung, was produced success- 
fully in New York, and in London, where it was performed 
more than 500 times. It is in every respect an authentic play 
written and performed in the Chinese manner with the de- 
lightful and charming conyentions of that ancient institution. 
This beautiful romantic drama of love, fidelity, treachery and 
poetry is a decidedly colorful fantasy that appeals to all classes 
of theater goers. It tells, in varied scenes, of the devotion of 
a wife for her adventurous husband, of his prowess as a war- 
rior and his ultimate return. (Not available for amateur pro- 
duction at present, but if interested in producing let us know 
and we shall notify you immediately it is released for your 
locality.) 

Price, 85 cents. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Farcical comedy. 3 acts. By Brandon Thomas. 7 
males, 5 females. Interior, exterior. Modern cos- 


tumes. 


The first act introduces us to Jack Chesney’s rooms in col- 
lege. He is violently in love with Kitty Verdun. A chum of his, 
Charles Wykeham, is in the same quandary, loving Miss Spet- 
tigue. The young men at once lay their plans and ask the ob- 
jects of their affections to join them at their rooms for lunch- 
eon—in order to meet Donna Lucia D’Alvadorez, Charley's 
aunt, who is expected to arrive from Brazil. Miss Spettigue and 
Miss Verdun accept the invitation, but the millionaire Donna 
from the antipodes sends a telegram saying that she will have 
to defer her visit for a few days. The problem is solved at once 
by forcing another undergraduate of the name of Lord Faa- 
court Babberley into a black satin skirt, a lace fichu, a pair of 
mitts, an old-fashioned cap and wig. As Charley's Aunt, then, 
this old frump is introduced to the sweethearts, to Jack Ches- 
ney’s father, and to Stephen Spettigue. Unexpectedly the real 
aunt turns up, but she assumes the name of Mrs. Smith or 
Smythe. To attain his object,—viz., the rich widow’s hand—the 
solicitor invites everybody to dinner. She gets his consent to 
the marriage of his ward to young Chesney, and eventually 
everybody but the avaricious solicitor is rendered overwhelm- 
ingly happy. 

(Royalty, $25.00.) Price, 35 cents, 
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(Royalty, $25.00.) Price, 85 Cents. 
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BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


OUR THEATER TODAY 


A complete handbook on the art, craft and management 
of the contemporary theater by thirteen theater workers. 
Edited by Herschel L. Bricker. 

This is the first book of its kind, a composite picture of 
important aspects of the theatre. For the student the volume 
presents a handy and incisive discussion of the problems that 
must be solved before a play reaches its opening night. For 
the average playgoer it affords a very interesting and intel- 
ligent glimpse of the elements that go to make up his evening 
in the theatre. 


Price, $3.50. 


THE PENTHOUSE THEATRE—Its History and Technique 


By Glenn Hughes, Director of the School of Drama, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

In this book the originator offers a vivid and complete 
description of the operation of the plan; an explanation of 
the technique and physical theatre requirements (very few) ; 
and suggestions as to the choice of plays. The volume in- 
cludes many illustrations and two short plays with staging 
directions in both the conventional and Penthouse Styles. 
The comparative study of the two methods reveals im- 
mediately to the teacher or director the main principles of 
the Penthouse method and makes possible at once the suc- 
cessful use of this manner of staging plays. i 


Price, $2.50. 


Home-Built Lighting Equipment for the Small Stage 


By Theodore Fuchs 


The budgets of many small producing groups often pro- 
hibit the purchase of regular commercial stage lighting 
equipment. For such groups, this volume presents a series 
of fourteen simplified designs for building various types of 
stage lighting and control equipment. These designs have 
been evolved with but one purpose in mind—to enable the 
amateur producer to acquire a complete set of stage lighting 
equipment at the lowest possible cost consistent with good 
construction and effective results. The volume is 8%4 x 11 
inches in size, with heavy paper and spiral binding—features 
which make the volume well suited to practical workshop 
use. 

Price, $3.00. 
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